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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* Appropriate to the present pro- 
duction season is the article on 
Hard Candy by Dr. Stroud Jor- 
dan, discussing the effects of water 
supply in relation to the properly 
balanced formula, and other prob- 
lems of control. 

* Mr. Reppert’s suggestions on 
How to Stimulate Salesmen to Sell 
Profitable Items is a creditable 
discussion on constructive selling. 
* Katheryn E. Langwill’s semi- 
technical article on Moisture De- 
termination in Chocolate will in- 
terest plant members concerned 
with the technical phases of choco- 
late. 

* Mr. Minter declared at the re- 
cent convention that there is a 
profitable future for the small 
manufacturer who operates eff- 
ciently and under properly con- 
trolled conditions. His views will 
be welcomed by small companies. 
* Few manufacturers understand 
the various phases involved in the 
matter of imitating the labels of 
competitive products. Mr. Hughes 
is well qualified to explain the le- 
gal aspects. 

* Reports have come from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
that despite the drought, the total 
supply of foods for the 12 months 
ending June, 1937, will be only 
about 3% below that of 1935-36. 
Exports will be less, hence the 
supply will be almost as large as 
last year. 

* Some of the products used in 
the confectionery industry, how- 
ever, will show some declines 
Milk: production is expected to be 
about 5% less. Corn will be 
slightly smaller than the very small 
crop of 1934. 

* Production of fresh fruits in 
the U. S. will be the smallest in 
recent years, while the supply of 
canned fruits will be about 5% 
below last season. Dried fruit 
supplies are expected to be about 
18% less, and the carry-over is 
expected to be at the lowest level 
in a number of years. The con- 
dition of the peanut crop is below 
last year but increased acreage will 
produce supplies for nuts about as 
large as in 1935. 
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POLICY: Tue MANuFACTuRING CoNFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 
cation and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 


ment. 


The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 


messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 


confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


are presented herewith with our recommendation. 


The machinery equipment and supplies 


advertised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 


ful consideration. 
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F iner Flavors for Your Candies... 


© A “Honey” of A Flavor for the Confectioner 


The industrious bee furnished the inspiration and our chemists did the rest . . . that’s how Honey 
Flavor Imitation M M & R was born! Less whimsical than the meandering bee, M M & R has pro- 
duced a product of uniform flavor . .. an imitation honey that matches the rich, smooth deliciousness 
of nature’s own product. Try it and bee convinced! 


HONEY FLAVOR IMITATION MMER . . 


® A Hit with the Millions of Coffee Lovers 


You come closest to their heart’s desire with Mohawk Soluble Coffee, because this amazing product 
provides genuine, pure coffee flavor and color. It contains no grounds, no chicory, no added color, 
no adulterants .. . it’s the finest grade of coffee concentrated to an instantly soluble powder. For 
candies, gelatine desserts, dessert powders, bakery products, syrups and soft drinks, it works flavor 
wonders. 


MOHAWK SOLUBLE COFFEE... . 


@ This One Works Best with Candies and Chewing Gum 


Ah—what flavor! Rich, tangy and reminiscent of cool mint leaves—that’s Mohawk Oil Spearmint. 
It has no superior for mint candies, gum drops and chewing gum. Like its illustrious contempo- 
rary, Oil Peppermint, it has passed the rigid test of proven sales appeal. Single distilled. U. S. P. 


MOHAWK OIL SPEARMINT. . 


Pineapco Conc. MM&R Elected by Large Popular Majority 


Yes, sir! Pineapco Conc. M M & R was the Confectioners’ Choice. Its Excellent Fruity Flavor 


and True Pineapple Character have made it the Outstanding Candidate for High Honors in the 
Candy Field. 


@ Pineapple Flavor at Its Best. That's Pineapco Conc. MM&R 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


Specialists in Confectioners’ Flavors 32 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 








“ADVERTISED PRODUCTS MERIT CONFIDENCE” 


Confectionery manufacturers will find it profitable to further 
acquaint themselves with the advantages offered by writing to 


the advertisers in The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 
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September—1936 October—1936 
10th Month 


31 Days § 5 Saturdays 


9th Month 


aturdays 
30 Days Ss 





undays 
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Day 


EVENTS 














Planning Season: For Wholesale Mfrs.—Christmas. 
For Retail Mfirs.—Thanksgiving. 


Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., 
Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 North Broad St.*— 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence. Mass.t—Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., 
Oxford Hotel, Denver}—Southern N. E. Whole- 
sale Confectiomers’ Assn., Remington Hall, 
Y. M. C. A., Fall River, Mass.* 


Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Jewish 
Community Centre, Yonkers, N. Y.}—-Cincinnati 
Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Grand Hotel*—Keystene 
Jobbing Assn., Chamber Commerce Bldg., Scran- 
ton, Penn.+ 


Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.* 
ee Candy Club, Norton Hotel, Detroit, 
ich. 


St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex 
Hotel. 12:30 noon.t 


Jobbers Salesmen’s Assn. of Western Pa., Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh.* 


Labor Day.—Candy Production Club of Chicago, 
Lake Shore Athletic Club, Chicago.*—Central 
N. Y. Candy Jobbers, Hotel Syracuse, N. Y.*— 

Chicago Candy Club, Maryland Hotel, Chicago.t 


Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, Hotel 
Emmerson.* 


Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of N. Y., 
Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C.t 


Indiana Candy & Tobacco Distributors’ Assn., Inc., 
Cenvention, Columbia Club, Monument Circle, 
Indianapolis. 


Kansas City Candy Club, Pickwick Hotel.* 


Candy Executives and Asst’d Industries Club, St. 
George Hotel, 51 Clark St., Brooklyn.* 


New York Candy Club, Inc., Park Central Hotel.*— 


St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex 
Hotel.t 


Sweetest Day is less than a month off. Be prepared! 
Chicago Candy Club, Medinah, Chicago.t 


Candy Executives and Asst’d Industries Club, St. 
George Hotel, 51 Clark St., Brooklyn.* 


Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State of N. Y., 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York.*—Utah-Idaho 
—. Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 

ity. 


Pittsburgh Candy Club. Pittsburgh. Pa.*—American 
Indian Day. E-E-E-Yow! Yip! Yip! Givum heap 
plenty candy.—To Oct. 1. Baking Industry Na- 
tional Conference and Exposition, Auditorium, 
Atlaatic City, New Jersey. 


Candv Square Club of N. Y. City, Inc., Hotel Mc- 
Alpin.* 


Boston Conference on Distribution at Hotel Statler. 
To Oct. 2.—Second Annual Atlantic Coast Premium 
Exposition at Hotel Astor, New York City. 


Be ready with your Hallowe'en novelties. It’s only 
a month away. 


* Monthly meeting. * Weekly meeting. ¢ Bi-Monthly 
meeting. 
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of 
Month 


Day 
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Week 


EVENTS 




















Planning Seasons: For Wholesale Mfrs.—Valen- 
tine. For Retail Mfrs. Christmas. 


Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Jewish 
Community Centre, Yonkers, N. Y¥Y.j/—Cincinnati 
Candy. Jobbers’ Assn., Grand Hotel*—Keystone 
Jobbing Assn., Chamber Commerce Bldg., Scran- 
ton, Penn.{ 


Falls Cities Confectioners Club, Louisville, Ky.*— 
ae Candy Club, Norton Hotel, Detroit, 
ich. 


St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex 
Hotel. 12:30 noon.t 


Jobbers Salesmen’s Assn. of Western Pa., Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh.* 


Candy Production Club of Chicago, Lake Shore 
Athletic Club. Chicago*—Central N. Y. Candy 
Jobbers. Hotel Svracuse. N. Y.*—Chicago Candy 
Club, Maryland Hotel, Chicago.t 


Annual Conference National Industrial Advertise-s’ 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadelphia, Inc., 
Turngemeinde Hall, 1705 N. Broad Street*— 
Wholesale Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Y. M. C. A., 
Lawrence. Mass.t—Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., 
Oxford Hotel, Denvert—Southern N. E. Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Assn., Remington Hall, 
Y. M. C. A., Fall River, Mass.* 


Assn. of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of N. Y., 
Pennsylvania Hotel, N. Y. C.t 


Kansas City Candy Club, Pickwick Hotel* 
Columbus Day. 


Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, Hotel 
Emmerson* 


New York Candy Club, Inc., Park Central Hotel.* 


St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Assn., American Annex 
Hotel.t—Sweetest Day. 


Chicago Candy Club, Medinah, Chicago.t[—Time to 
set up Hallowe'en displays. 


Candy Executives and Asst’d Industries Club, St. 
George Hotel, 51 Clark St., Brooklyn.* 


Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State of N. Y., 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York*—Utah-Idaho 
=, Western Confectioners’ Assn., Salt Lake 

ity. 


Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, Pa.*—Another 
month and it will be Thanksgiving. 


Candy Square Club of N. Y. City, Inc., Hotel 
McAlpin.* 


Hallowe'en. 


*}fonthly Meeting. 


+Weekly 
Monthly Meeting. 


Meeting. TBi- 
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NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 


Highly concentrated, made from the fresh ripe fruit. 


Ss 
6 


Every natural constituent indispensable for giving 


the full fruit flavor has been retained 


ALL THE POPULAR FLAVORS 


BCHIMMEL & CO. Inc 


bor. West 26th Street New York 














Flavor making cannot be learned overnight! 


Over a century of experience 
has gone into the perfection 
of SCHIMMEL FLAVORS. T NS 
At HARD CANDIES 
& XS fm FONDANTS and CENTERS 


GUMS and JELLIES 


TOFFEES 


Developed solely for the confectioner. Highly concen- 
trated aromas based on natural ingredients wherever 
possible. Will not resinify or oxidize. Economically priced. 


Write on your firm’s letterhead for samples 


For Toffees For Hard Candies 


BUTTER SCOTCH CHERRY 
MANG 
CREAM TOFFEE saad 
PINEAPPLE 
RUM and BUTTER Ete. 





SCHIMMEL & CO., INC. 


601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Return Goods Allowances 


HE practice of allowing 100 per cent credit on 

returned goods is again rampant in the industry. 
This old familiar problem with its many ramifications 
involving the manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer, 
was greatly alleviated by the restrictions of the recent 
Code, but upon its abandonment the return goods evil 
has come back with a vengeance. It has taken on such 
large proportions recently, especially among bar goods 
manufacturers, that if it continues profits will be im- 
measurably dissipated. 

The majority of confectionery manufacturers have 
long considered return goods allowances a bad prac- 
tice. The fact that a large percentage of companies 
were in favor of its.elimination through the Code, and 
the old Institute, indicates that the industry as a whole 
disapproves of the practice. Some firms, however, 
are yielding to the pressure of competitors who give 
full allowances on returns and to the customers de- 
manding them. Nevertheless, manufacturers feel that 
there is no more justification of this recognized un- 
profitable practice now than formerly. 

Of course it is true that the manufacturer’s pros- 
perity depends upon distributors and retailers that are 
operating profitably, who in turn must sell or receive 
credit for every box they buy. But this does not an- 
swer the problem; it merely clarifies the manufac- 
turer’s responsibility in connection with his selling 
policies and efforts to aid in the turnover and mer- 
chandising of his products. 

The elimination or reduction of spoilage is the crux 
of the problem. Unsalable goods are mainly due to 
(1) overstocking, (2) neglect in pushing merchan- 
dise on hand, and (3) improper care in storage. The 
manufacturer can help control this situation to a large 
extent by (1) maintaining a policy against returned 
goods, (2) by refraining from overselling his accounts, 
and (3) by his salesmen working with them in look- 
ing out for his stock. 

The manufacturers’ cooperation is particularly im- 
portant when the manufacturer stages campaigns on 
a given item and loads up his distributors with large 
quantities. The aftermath of these campaigns is often 
an acute return goods problem and the salesman is 
confronted by the wholesaler with the question of 
adjustment on unsold goods, while his factory is 
pressing him to continue selling new merchandise. 

It stands to reason that the buyer who knows that 
he will not be penalized for carrying unreasonable 
stocks will purchase far in excess of his requirements. 
Also a tolerance of returned merchandise which was 
received in good condition encourages unfair demands 
for adjustments, and causes the distributor to assume 
little or no responsibility for the merchandise he buys 
and fails to sell. 
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If a jobber is permitted to return such merchandise 
he tends to give that same privilege to the retailer, 
who in many cases has poor stock control and moves 
his fresh merchandise first, thereby accumulating stale 
goods which he returns to the iobber or sells to the 
consumer. Obviously this destroys merchandising 
initiative, is unfair to the consumer, and imposes a 
wasteful burden upon the manufacturer. 

It is now timely for the industry to give careful 
consideration to this problem and eliminate the prac- 
tice in the light of sound merchandising and fair trade 
principles. 


Future Bookings Fallacy 


NOTHER serious sales problem confronting 

many manufacturers, and which may affect the 
industry adversely, is the practice of indefinite future 
bookings. Orders are being booked far in excess of 
requirements, without specific shipping instructions, 
and with the understanding that the buyer is not re- 
quired to take the amount booked or even any frac- 
tion thereof. In fact, the same buyer is induced to 
place similar orders with several manufacturers. 

At this time it is a hazardous sales practice, since 
raw material prices are advancing. A buyer may hope 
to move this merchandise if the market conditions later 
are favorable to him, but on the other hand, he may 
not intend to take a single pound of the carload he 
has ordered. 

It is apparent that many candy sales representatives 
are unusually order hungry, disregarding the position 
in which they are placing their employers. The fac- 
tory, basing its production on the orders on file, must 
make up the goods and be ready to deliver on short 
notice—not knowing that the orders in many cases 
are not bona fide, also unaware that the customer may 
have placed similar orders with other manufacturers. 

Unfortunately, the manufacturer is “on the spot.” 
He may be compelled to make delivery at the booked 
price regardless of whether there is an advance in 
raw materials. Yet he guarantees the buyer against 
price decline. If the buyer fails to specify shipping 
dates and never calls for the goods the manufacturer 
who has accepted the order has no recourse to be in- 
demnified for his losses, because of the indefiniteness 
in which the order was given. This comes under 
the category of orders improperly placed but accepted 
in any form. 

From the standpoint of sound business practices an 
order without specific shipping instructions is not an 
order at all, and the manufacturer accepting such or- 
ders has nothing to gain but everything to lose. He 
is bound, while the customer is not. 

If the buyer subsequently issues shipping instruc- 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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OTTO G. BEICH 
Paul F. Beich Co., Bloomington. Ill. 








WALTER T. JOHNSON 
The Runkle Company. Kenton, Ohio 
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WHO’S WHO in tue 


CANDY INDUSTRY 


Fostering the Idea of Getting Better Acquainted 
with Prominent Members of the Industry 


FERRIC IOI IOS IIIA I AI I A I I I I 


OTTO G. BEICH 


TTO G. BEICH, President of the 

Paul F. Beich Company at Bloom- 
ington and Chicago, Ill., brings to his 
position on the Board of Directors of 
the National Confectioners’ Association 
a background of thorough knowledge of 
the confectionery industry, acquired as 
the successful son of a distinguished in- 
dustry leader. 

Mr. Beich grew up in the candy busi- 
ness which was established by his father, 
Paul F. Beich, in 1890 at Bloomington. 
Advancing from one position to another 
up the proverbial ladder, the younger Mr. 
Beich has served as a salesman, sales 
manager, factory manager, and manager 
during his 22 years with the company. 

Otto Beich was born and raised in 
Bloomington, having received his early 
education there, later attending Racine 
College, Racine, Wis., and Illinois Wes- 
leyan University at Bloomington. 

It was logical that he should decide to 
enter the candy business. His father had 
made a success at it and also had held 
various offices in the N. C. A., serving as 
president in 1919. 

The Beich company is now directed by 
three members of the family: Paul F. 
Beich, chairman of the board; Otto G. 
Beich, president, and his brother, Albert 
C. Beich, who is in charge of the Chicago 
factory. 

Otto G. Beich is also the National 
Counselor for the N. C. A. in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. In this 
capacity he headed the candy industry’s 
delegation to the annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., last spring. At the 
same time he represented the Blooming- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
is president. 

He has two sons, Paul M., 20, and Wil- 
liam R., age 14. Swimming is Mr. Beich’s 
favorite sport. He is a member of the 
Inter-Fraternity Club and the Blooming- 
ton Country Club. 


CHARLES W. DOUGLAS 


HARLES WILSON DOUGLAS, 

Secretary of the Douglas Candy 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo., was recently 
elected a director of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association, returning to the 
“official family” of which he was for- 
merly a member in two different offices. 
He served as a vice-president of the 
association in 1933, and on the executive 
committee in 1932. 

Mr. Douglas is one of the industry’s 
second generation born-in-the-business 
members rising to prominence in national 
association affairs. He is regarded by his 
fellow members as a conservative, pol- 
ished gentleman who thinks matters 
through. His clear thinking indicates that 
he is very attentive to anything he under- 
takes. 

C. W. Douglas has been associated 


THE 


with the Douglas Candy Company 10 
years. The firm which was founded 40 
years ago is headed by his father, R. W. 
Douglas, president and treasurer. A 
branch in Kansas City is under the direc- 
tion of J. M. Douglas, who is vice- 
president of the company. 

Charles Douglas was born in St. 
Joseph, and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. At present his 
reading is confined chiefly to newspapers, 
magazines and trade publications. 

He is unmarried, and says that he sel- 
dom takes a vacation. His favorite sports 
are golf and squash. He is a member of 
two clubs for indulgence in these recrea- 
tional and social activities—the St. Joseph 
Country Club and Benton Club. 


WALTER T. JOHNSON 


ALTER T. JOHNSON, President 

of the Runkel Company, Kenton, 
Ohio, is an interesting personality of 
widely diversified interests. Although re- 
cently elected a Director of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, the candy in- 
dustry only shares his time and activities 
which extend into other business enter- 
prises and civic and social fields. 

Mr. Johnson has been in the biscuit 
business for 42 years, 30 of which have 
included manufacturing candy as a com- 
bination line of the Runkel Company. He 
has headed this firm more than 25 years. 
His brother, M. W. Johnson, is superin- 
tendent and also associated with him is a 
son, Walter, a graduate of Harvard 
School of Business Administration. Mr. 
Johnson is considered by the industry as 
a level headed and sound business man. 

He has been vice-president of the Ken- 
ton National Bank for nearly 20 years, 
and president of Ideal Machine Com- 
pany, Kenton, for 10 years. He was vice- 
president and manager of the Sawyer Bis- 
cuit Company, Chicago, 5 years, and has 
been in the real estate business. 

Walter T. Johnson has a record of 
prominence in all civic movements. He is 
president of Kenton Kiwanis Club, past 
president Chamber of Commerce, member 
and Past Grand Knight of the Knights of 
Columbus, and member of the Elks, Theta 
Kappa Phi, the Gold Club and Spring 
Grove Country Club. 

During the world war he was chair- 
man of the Hardin county draft board, 
and at present treasurer of the Hardin 
county Democratic executive committee. 
He has for 8 years been president of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, suc- 
ceeding Admiral W. S. Benson, who was 
chief of naval operations during the world 
war. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Chicago in 
1876 and attended Lewis Institute. He 
likes all vegetables and eats them raw, 
with lemon juice. He plays the piano and 
enjoys golf, trap shooting and traveling 
in U. S. and abroad. 
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HARD CANDY 
Water Supply and Other Problems 


*By DR. STROUD JORDAN 


Ix many previous discussions 
hard candy has been variously 
described as amorphous, super- 
cooled or solidified plastic in 
character. Any or all of these 
conditions may obtain at some 
time during its preparation or 
in its finished state. The fact of the matter is that 
hard candy is a structureless solid mass made by cool- 
ing a plastic material without allowing sufficient time 
for proper tempering. It therefore exists in an un- 
stable form and is subject to physical change when 
normal conditions are encountered. 


Effects of the Water Supply 


Hard candy in its simplest form is nothing more 
than crystalline sugars which have been dissolved in 
water and subsequently heated to boiling and boiled 
until all or nearly all of the water used for solution 
has been removed. During the boiling process some 
of the sugar (sucrose) will be inverted, due to the 
action of the water. It is common knowledge that a 
batch of hard candy can be “water killed” until enough 
invert sugar will have been formed to prevent crys- 
tallization of the sugar. Acids or acid salts will also 
cause the same change and even neutral salts will act 
in the same manner but to a less degree. This ac- 
counts for the effect of different kinds of water, since 
it is not the water of itself which causes the change, 
but the mineral matter or gases it contains that pro- 
mote inversion. 
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One of the prime requisites 
of hard candy production is a 
satisfactory water supply. No 
supply will be found to be ab- 
solutely neutral, and its charac- 
ter after boiling may be either 
acid or alkaline. If just any 
kind of water is used and no allowance made for these 
facts the results will rarely be comparable. Too much 
mineral matter, even when neutral, will have a tendency 
toward color formation and when bicarbonates are pres- 
ent in appreciable quantities inversion will take place 
rather rapidly. Results obtained from water supplies 
selected at random from cities in which candy plants 
are located gave varying and alarming results. It was 
rather astonishing to find that distilled water and the 
soft waters of the eastern seaboard gave high inver- 
sion ratios. It was also found that the use of the same 
amount of “doctor” or inverting agent, such as cream 
of tartar, did not produce the same degree of inversion 
in “all sugar” hard candies made with mid-western 
waters in the one case and with eastern seaboard wa- 
ters in the other. Candies made from some soft 
waters could be properly doctored with an ounce and 
one-half of cream of tartar, while in extremely hard 
waters from three to four ounces per hundred were 
necessary. 

Interest was aroused in the role played by water 
in hard candy production about twelve years ago. At 
that time attempts were made to gather definite in- 
formation and to apply such information to experi- 
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ments which would show whether some of the diffi- 
culties encountered were not due to changes in water 


composition. In this investigation it was soon ap- 
parent that little or nothing was known of individual 
water supplies, insofar as the confectioner was con- 
cerned. Water was just water to him and it was just 
so many gallons to the batch. 


When this condition was pointed out to members 
of the National Confectioners’ Association a request 
was made that a detailed investigation be carried out, 
and a report was made at the Convention in 1931. 
Much of the detailed information was also published 
in one of the semi-technical food magazines, but it 
is believed that this information is of sufficient value 
to warrant a general review. 


What Water Studies Revealed 


Information was assembled from representative con- 
fectioners, from water departments in cities where 
plants were located, and from all other available 
sources. In this manner it was possible to compile 
data covering one hundred cities located in the United 
States and Canada. Different seasons of the year 
showed varying quantities of mineral and organic 
matter in the same source of supply. Further than 
this the methods of analysis varied and styles of re- 
porting were different. Available results were uni- 
fied so that they were comparable, but the results ob- 
tained were not checked personally. Solid matter 
varied from approximately .twenty to more than eight 
hundred parts per million. There were two water 
supplies that exceeded two thousand parts per mil- 
lion in dry seasons of the year. Since it was impos- 
sible to gather sufficient water and transport it from 
these several sources it was decided to make up twelve 
artificial samples, using distilled water and adding an 
average quantity of mineral salts so that the finished 
water would represent a portion of the cross section 
of the whole. The composition of the twelve samples 
are to be found in the following table. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Calcium Oxide (CaO)... 235.3 124.8 32.2 293.3 98.0 55.6 
Magnesium Oxide (MgO) 16.7 48.2 16.1 995 ... 25.0 


Sodium Oxide (Na20)... 318 66 72 4939 ... 248 
Potassium Oxide (K20). 378 ... ... nA 


Bicarbonates (HCO3).... .. “eas ‘<= . See 
Chlorides (Cl). ......... 364 75 82 71.0 81.6 21.2 
Sulphates 0) ae 78.5 153.0 72.9 1243.1 88.4 29.6 
i aaa 600.0 393.4 132.0 2033.0 576.0 214.6 
Total Hardness .......... , oem ee ees SLU 
Temporary Hardness.... ... ... ... ee oa 
Permanent Hardness..... TRESS ine << 
Alkalinity before boiling... ... ... ... ~, ~ eae 
Alkalinity after boiling... ... ...  ... see: ace 
PH before boiling........ 5.91 541 5.3 5.4 6.97 5.23 
pH after boiling......... 7.42 7.52 7.37 766 762 7.59 
: 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Calcium Oxide (CaO)... 19.0 51.3... Seas: eS 
Magnesium Oxide (MgO) 66 ... ... reine ele 
Sodium Oxide (Na20)... 17.3 265.1 as. ae 
Potassium Oxide (K20). ... ... ... Aare eee 
Mecereonntes --CHICOS)... kc ke os oe 
Chlorides (Cl) .......... 10.3 303.3 ‘ vies ae. Sh 
Sulphates (SO4) ........ OO Se ae eat ae, <a 
i RS SO Sere 84.0 618.0... ... 340 19.14 
Total Hardness .......... Aacke Sonia fa etait hee sateen 
Temporary Hardness..... y- *e 
Permanent Hardness... .. " ; 
Alkalinity before boiling. . : st t 
Alkalinity after boiling... ... ... ... me a s. 
DH before boiling........ 5.42 491 6.16 7.76 6.92 5.32 
pH after boiling......... 742 72 655 682 7.04 6.79 
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The twelve water samples just described were then 
used to produce cooks of hard candy, using the same 
general supply of sugar in each case, in order that the 
effect on color and inversion could be determined. 
Only sucrose (granulated sugar) and water were em- 
ployed, and after a solution was obtained, the boil- 
ing was continued to 325° F. Cooking conditions 
were the same in each case, but the greatest observed 
color was approximately four and one-half times the 
least color formed. On the contrary, the lightest col- 
ored sample showed 3.7 per cent of invert sugar, while 
the sample with the greatest color showed but 1.3 per 
cent. This difference was characteristic, as has been 
already stated, for the loss of color was due to a water 
which reacted alkaline after boiling and therefore did 
not invert as rapidly. In the case of the lightest col- 
ored cook the water sample reacted slightly acid after 
boiling and therefore showed more inversion. 


Buffering Effects 


Realizing that these samples had different invert- 
ing powers it was decided that the actual ratio of in- 
version should be determined under standard condi- 
tions. A standard solution of citric acid was made 
and to each fifty grams of sugar which had been dis- 
solved in fifty cubic centimeters of water enough of 
this standard solution was added to produce an acid- 
ity of 0.0125 per cent. Each sample of water was 
used in the tests and the acid was increased by an equal 
amount for four successive tests. The results ex- 
pressed in percentage of sugar inverted is set up in 
the following table. 


Per Cent of Invert Sugar Produced 


Special Water Samples Test1 Test2 Test3 Test4 
0.40 


BR Mi PS ede eo eae 0.44 0.40 0.44 
EEE OE et Oe 0.45 0.50 8.54 21.44 
de ce ckaan Me 64.52 75.12 86.65 
ON ANS SEA OS eee 0.32 1.18 14.88 27.48 
SS SSNS es 0.32 5.80 25.04 44.35 
ns Cyt e cals 0.30 2.91 16.88 35.90 
SE pet 7.60 38.60 64.10 69.35 
Ree pie gon esc dda s ois waite 33.92 65.65 79.05 88.35 
OL A aR Ia EEE a0 68.92 88.90 92.90 93.20 
BN RG co ca icw wives 65. Sens a 76.10 86.00 90.40 
SES) | eRe Fi iatblens eee 51.84 77.85 89.25 87.60 
ON Ne a kde 65.24 77.65 88.95 91.15 


Test 1—0.0125 per cent citric acid to 50 grams sucrose. 
Test 2—0.0250 per cent citric acid to 50 grams sucrose. 
Test 3—0.0375 per cent citric acid to 50 grams sucrose. 
Test 4—0.050 per cent ctiric acid to 50 grams sucrose. 

If we examine these results carefully we will find 
that sample number 1 exerts an almost perfect buf- 
fering effect throughout the four tests, while num- 
bers 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 show rapid inversion. 
Other waters are in between these results. Numbers 
9 and 10 were distilled waters, while the samples 
numbered 11 and 12 were actually samples received 
from the water supplies of Boston and New York. 
Apparently the small amount of mineral matter in 
these waters made them equal to distilled water for 
all industrial uses. If a careful study of this table 
is made it will be easily determined where much of the 
hard candy trouble lies and why there is a need for 
so much more cream of tartar to cut an all sugar batch 
in one section when compared to another section of 
the United States. 

An additional fact of: interest is that it was esti- 
mated that twenty tons of mineral matter found their 
way into the several types of confections manufac- 
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tured in the United States during 1930 from water 
supplies alone. 


Effect of Acids and Acid Salts 


In our previous consideration mention has been 
made of the effect of acids. This should be recalled 
because many hard candy types require the addition 
of acid, such as citric, tartaric and malic. It is not 
uncommon to discover as much as one pound of cit- 
ric acid in many fruit flavors and to find double’ this 
quantity in the sour citrus flavored hard candies. To 
attempt to add scrap of highly acid goods to a suc- 
ceeding batch may cause trouble, unless temperature 
and time during which heat is maintained in the batch 
is properly regulated. It has often been observed that 
the reworking of such pieces into a following batch is 
done at an entirely too high a temperature. Sweating 
and sticking is a foregone conclusion. 


Melting Kettle Time 


A few years ago trouble was experienced in a cer- 
tain plant in the handling of hard candy in a contin- 
uous cooker and there was no apparent reason why 
color and consistency of some batches were different 
from others. Every step in the process was checked 
and the operators were questioend. After the search 
one would feel that nothing was left to blame for the 
trouble except the sugar, the corn syrup or the invert 
sugar. If this had really been the case there should 
have been uniform results and if some batches were 
unacceptable, all should have’ been in the same con- 
dition. Finally a recording thermometer was installed 
in the melting kettle and the face of the thermometer 
was covered so that the operator could not determine 
results that were being registered. At the end of each 
day the charts were removed and examined. 

After a week had elapsed it was discovered that 
each day at 11:45 the steam was shut off, the “pre- 
melt” was left in the kettle and the operator went to 
lunch. After forty-five minutes the kettle was heated 
again and the melt brought back to the proper tem- 
perature and then run into the cooker. The noon- 
time batch had more than an hour of lay-over and 
heat combined and the color and inversion formed was 
five times that which was to be expected. Nor was 
this trouble localized in a single batch, for after it was 
pumped through the cooker the following batch was 
off color and also contained excessive inversion. Lay- 
over time in the melting kettle was the cause of all 
the trouble. 
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Proper Use of Cooling Tables 


Another cause of trouble was traced to improper 
use of the cooling tables employed with a continuous 
type of cooker, operating under atmospheric _pres- 
sure. The delivery of hot candy was maintained at 
312° F., and the cooling table was run at a regular 
rate of speed. Moisture content in this goods varied 
from 2.85 to 3.00 per cent, which caused graining 
shortly after the goods were packed. The manu- 
facturer stoutly denied the existence of any such 
moisture content and offered as proof that the finish- 
ing temperature of the hot batch was maintained at 
312° F. He was correct and yet he was wrong. 

Finishing temperature was satisfactory, but he had 
stepped up production until he was running more than 
twice the amount of hot candy on the revolving cold 
table in the same length of time. Each hot batch bub- 
bled until the table had made a half-revolution and 
then it settled down to a clear and quiet condition. 
It was pointed out that evaporation took place on the 
cooling table just as long and the surface from which 
evaporation took place was just as great with half 
the quantity as with the one twice its size. The result 
was that moisture loss after the cooking operation had 
been completed was not in the same ratio. Stow- 
ing down the discharge of the batch on to the coal- 
ing table corrected the condition. 


Moisture Effects 


Upon the residual amount of moisture will depend 
much of the ability of hard candy to maintain gloss 
and proper condition. One and one-half per cent is 
top insofar as moisture is concerned; a drier batch is 
to be preferred and if it can be kept to 1.00 per cent 
or lower, so much the better. In a never-ending at- 
tempt to make easier working and kandling there are 
those ‘operators who stop the cook at a temperature 
one or two degrees low, when an open fire is em- 
ployed, or keep it for too little time under vacuum. 
This ruins the finished goods after a week or so in the 
package, for dulling and skin grain are sure to de- 
velop. This condition can be directly traced back 
to a previous consideration of the unstable equilibrium 
which exists in hard candy. 

Sugar tends to torm crystals of a definite shape, and 
when melted into hard candy this cannot take place 
for a long period of time if moisture has been removed. 
Let us assume that we are using a 75-25 formula in 
which only sucrose and corn syrup are employed and 
that the proper time and temperature have been strictly 
adhered to. The batch is run into pans, then poured 
onto the table, flavored and colored, after which it is 
pulled into sticks. These sticks are packaged in glass 
jars and a screw cap is placed on in the sual man- 
ner. If these caps remain tight no trouble will be 
experienced, but if the caps loosen during shipping 
then trouble begins. Grain soon starts and if the jars 
do not move quickly brilliance is lost, the grain sur- 
face deepens and the candy becomes a total loss. 

In the handling of any unstable product like hard 
candy it is necessary that surrounding conditions be 
carefully controlled even if the prodact has been made 
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LUDEN’S SALES HEAD TELLS HOW TO 





STIMULATE SALESMEN TO SELL 




















44) |NTIL the last year or so, the great need 

and prime urge that ruled most of us,” 
declares Mr. Reppert, ‘was to get business of 
any kind—many concerns had to get business 
at almost any price—because to keep running 
was less of a loss than not to run at all. 

“During the depression, every successful 
business cut expenses to the bone. We over- 
loaded the time of our employees by trimming 
payrolls; stopped every subscription and dona- 
tion we could, and taught our people to use the 
backs of envelopes for scratch paper. But 
while we were trimming overhead and direct 
costs, we got into a wasteful practice, which is 
costing us more than we realize. 

“We rushed out into hauling a big volume 
of business at prices so low that this volume 
did not pay its share of the overhead costs. 
Unprofitable lines and unprofitable selling 
prevailed. 

“This working for less than cost may pay 
until competitors start doing the same thing, 
then it becomes waste and foolishly expensive. 

“With the turning of the tide in the past year 
or so, it is my hope that all of us are now ina 
position to start the old well-known practice of 
selective selling—by which is, of course, meant 
concentration of selling efforts on profitable 
items in the manufacturer's line. 


“I don't mean to imply that it was ever ad- 
visable for the sales management not to con- 
stantly seek to select profitable business and 
to avoid unprofitable business. I merely mean 
that in time of necessity, manufacturers have 
had to let their desires go by the board, since 
they could not be fulfilled. 

“Many of us, having borne down so hard 
on ‘just getting business’ the last few years, 
will find it interesting and beneficial again to 
consider the possibility of doing a selective 
selling job, so that more sales occur on profit- 
able items.” 














Profitable Items 


*By N. S. REPPERT 


Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Address at N. C. A. Convention 


I; is very easy, as we all know, to declare that 
what most businesses ought to do is to sell more of 
the profit-making items. But to declare is one thing, 
and to put a declaration into practice is an entirely 
different matter—as some of us may possibly have 
learned. I shall, therefore, try to hold myself briefly 
to the question of how it is possible really to accom- 
plish anything in the direction of stimulating a sales 
organization in the matter of aggressively bearing 
down on profitable items, in preference to prime ef- 
forts on no-profitable items. 

Let me at the beginning assure you that I know 
as a practical matter that it is very difficult to go 
very far in this direction. The reason is obvious. The 
manufacturer’s non-profit items are, generally speak- 
ing, the ones which are consumed by the public in the 
greatest volume and hence are the ones easiest for the 
retailer to sell to the consumer, the wholesaler to sell 
to the retailer, and therefore easiest for the manufac- 
turer's salesmen to sell to the wholesaler. They offer 
greater value to the public than the profit items. It 
may be regrettable to many manufacturers that this 
is a fact but, in my opinion, we might just as well 
recognize it. Otherwise all our plans that we may 
individually make to bring up the sale of our profit 
items will start from a wrong viewpoint and conse- 
quently fail. 


Price and Quality 
Must Give Consumer Value 


Now, what is the first requirement of a successful 
plan for stimulating the salesmen of a manufactur- 
er’s organization to sell more of the good profit items ? 
It is a very simple thing; namely, that the profit items 
shall be profitable not merely to the manufacturer but 
to the wholesaler, the retailer, and the consumer. It 
strikes me in too many cases that what a manufacturer 
calls a profit item and the thing he seeks to have his 
salesmen bear down on is something that is merely 
more profitable to the manufacturer. Very seldom 
will a so-called profit item do anything but kick back 
in the face of the business promoting it unless it really 
offers good value. A profit item before being urged 
upon any sales organization ought to be carefully in- 
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spected by the general management of the business 
to make sure that it is priced right—that the quality 
in relation to price is right—that the appearance of 
the product is right. Otherwise the sales manager 
is going to find that all his attempts to make his sales- 
men sell more of this particular item will result in no 
profit to the company, but a loss to the company. 

Finally, no matter how good his salesmen may be 
—no matter how much they may be stimulated—no 
matter how well efforts are directed and supervised— 
they can’t continue to sell any item which while priced 
at a profit to the manufacturer fails to have the value, 
in price, quality and appearance, that attracts the con- 
sumer to use it. 

It is my opinion that quite frequently a serious mis- 
take is made in urging salesmen to sell what the man- 
agement calls its profit items. In fact, I am inclined 
to believe that frequently the management loses more 
on the promotion of so-called profit items than it as a 
whole gains by such promotion. I think this happens 
because too often, generally speaking, we in business 
are not honest in our analysis of our own business— 
too frequently do we let the wish be father to the 
thought. After making sure that any so-called profit 
items on which we are going to urge our sales organ- 
ization to concentrate are really susceptible to push- 
ing, we must then make sure that the next step is taken 
care of. 


Support Salesmen 
With Proper Services 


This next factor is to provide the sales force with 
general service which will measure up to the competi- 
tion’s general service to wholesalers and retailers. By 
that I mean that the terms at which salesmen are per- 
mitted to offer the goods—delivery service provided 
behind the product, type of letter writing by the Col- 
lection Department to the customer, and all the other 
general matters and functions of a business which 
bring you in contact with customers after the sales- 
man has done his part in getting the order, must be 
handled in such a way that the salesman is really 
backed up. : 

Let me at this point make clear that I mention the 
necessity on the part of the management of making 
sure of the adequacy of its so-called profit items, and 
the general services to the customer behind the item, 
before it even thinks of drawing up plans for stimu- 
lating the salesmen. It has been well demonstrated 
in case after case where this had not been done that 
the so-called stimulation of a sales force turned out 
to be nothing in final effect but irritation of the sales 
force. Everyone knows that the field sales force of 
any manufacturer, generally speaking, will shy away 
from the sale of goods which are not truly competitive 
in all aspects, and the continuous attempts to make 





A TRUE PROFIT ITEM 


* THIS article is so sound and constructive, from 

the standpoint of both the general management 

and the sales department, that every company 

executive concerned with sales policies should 
read it carefully. 
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the men sell these items promotes not greater efficiency 
in selling but comparatively lesser efficiency. 

Now, if and when the general manager is sure that 
he has a true profit item or items which it will be 
really profitable for the company to urge upon the 
sales force for concentrated effort—he is then ready, 
and only then, to consider how and when to stimulate 
the salesmen so that they will really put full effort 
behind the selected item. 


Stimulating Devices 
As the Salesman Sees Them 


If I were to discuss all the ways and means that 
can be used in stimulating salesmen to greater effort 
on profit items we would be here all day. Conse- 
quently, I can only touch briefly on some of the high 
spots : 

First, there is always the temptation to set high- 
number quotas for the field sales force—especially on 
any item which has been selected as a profit maker 
for the company. It is my observation that, generally 
speaking, the quotas are set too high. They can’t be 
reached—the sales force know it and the very first 
crack out of the box, therefore, the sales management 
has laid before itself a stymie in trying to stimulate 
the salesmen. It seems to me difficult enough to stim- 
ulate salesmen to put forth the effort we want in the 
way we want it. In my opinion it is practically im- 
possible to do it if the first move we make is to de- 
mand of them by way of a quota that which (no mat- 
ter what the salesmen may tell us) they think to be 
impossible of accomplishment. 

Second, after a fair and reasonable quota has been 
set, the sales manager, it seems to me, must make sure 
that he has stimulated himself and the rest of his or- 
ganization with a full measure of confidence that the 
product can be sold. His next job is to pass that be- 
lief and confidence on to the sales force. After this 
has been accomplished, and the salability of the prod- 
uct is established in the minds of the salesmen, the 
sales manager must follow up his sales force. 

Everyone of us has learned the need of follow-up 
on the sales force. There are, of course, innumerable 
ways of doing this: stimulating letters—contests of 
one kind and another—bonuses—use of long distance 
telephone calls—trips into the field with personal dem- 
onstrations to show the salesmen that the task can be 
accomplished and how the sale of the item can be made. 

It seems to me, however, that the means of stimu- 
lating follow-up (letters, bonuses, etc.), are not nearly 
as important as maintaining at all times the confidence 
of our field salesmen in the fairness of the sales man- 
agement toward setting quotas and demanding results. 


Appeal to Salesman’s 
Own Interest 


The very best devices for stimulating salesmen all 
fail, in my observation, when the management using 
the device has overlooked or has disregarded a few 
essential points. 

In the first place you cannot stimulate an incompe- 
tent salesman or a non-responsive salesman to increase 
his sale of profit making items. Continuous attempts 
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DISCUSSION OF METHODS IN 


MOISTURE DETERMINATION 


In Chocolate 


I N THE complete analysis of any food prod- 
uct, the determination of moisture is usually looked 
upon as the simplest of all tests that are conducted. 
True, it requires only three weighings—empty con- 
tainer, container with sample before and after mois- 
ture loss. The conditions to which the sample is sub- 
jected during the determination are our chief concern. 
Three things must be given careful consideration— 
time and temperature of drying and composition of 
the product. 


The first question to be answered definitely is: just 
what is moisture? If we make a hasty review we will 
find that there are five general types which are often 
determined when accepted methods are employed. First 
we have the free moisture which is, as the name implies. 
present in an unattached state. This is followed in 
importance by adsorbed and absorbed moisture films 
which surround solid particles such as in powdered 
sugar. Then we have moisture of combination which is 
really not moisture, since it is a part of the sugar 
molecule and is devoid of wetting properties. Finally 
we have moisture of decomposition which is obtained 
whenever the critical temperature for any type of prod- 
uct is exceeded. These considerations must be kept in 
mind, for on such facts depend the errors generally to 
be encountered in the average moisture determination. 


As an example of inherent errors it is only necessary 
to refer to the several types of sugar which are to bc 
found in the usual types of coatings. Sucrose is the 
most commonly used of all sugars and if present in an 
unchanged form it will have little effect on final results, 
provided it has been stored in a dry atmosphere after 
powdering. Too often we find conditions of storage 
unsuited and the result is agglomerates instead of the 
finely divided particles we expect. More than this, the 
moisture present adds materially to the final moisture 
in a coating, for sugar is one of the major ingredients. 
Still another fact to keep in mind is that unless prop- 
erly refined sugar is employed we may find relatively 
small but still important percentages of invert sugar. 
In such a sugar levulose is in approximately equal 
proportions with dextrose, and levulose begins to 
decompose above a temperature of 70° C. It can 
readily be understood that drying time of eighteen 
hours at a temperature of 105° C. will cause decompo- 
sition and a loss of volatile matter which will show 
an increase in the apparent moisture content. While 
the percentage of levulose will be relatively small, still 
the error encountered will add up with other apparent 
errors and the sum total will be appreciable. 
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* By KATHERYN E. LANGWILL 


Dextrose is the other sugar formed when sucrose 
is inverted and in its stable form it has one molecule 
of water attached to each molecule of dextrose. The 
resulting hydrate is a dry and friable material which 
exhibits none of the characteristics of free water. In 
its use in chocolate coatings and the heat treatment 
oftentimes employed, this water is partly broken off 
from the dextrose molecule and becomes free. To 
overcome this the anhydrous variety has been produced 
and is now readily available whenever and wherever 
dextrose is indicated as an addition to chocolate coat- 
ings. One factor must be kept in mind, and this applies 
to any sugar with water of composition: even though 
it may be anhydrous at the time of addition, if exces- 
sive moisture is present in the bitter chocolate this will 
be abstracted slowly and the hydrate will be reformed 
until equilibrium is reached. In some cases this is a 
desired condition while in others it is to be avoided. 
The fact still remains, irrespective of whether it is 
desirable or undesirable, that the usual moisture deter- 
mination will show that which is combined with the 
dextrose and does not have any of the properties of 
free moisture. 

The other sugar which is of great importance is 
lactose. In the production of milk chocolate from 
fresh, liquid milk, or from the powdered varieties, we 
will find this sugar in some form of hydration. This 
means that more water is bound up in the coating and 
as such exhibits none of the properties of free mois- 
ture. The several stages of hydration will cause errors 
in the determination of total moisture where free mois- 
ture alone is desired. It is no wonder, then, that 
results are variable using different methods, and that 
time, temperature, and atmospheric pressure all have 
their bearing on final results. For our general con- 
sideration we are primarily interested in a determina- 
tion of free, adsorbed and absorbed moisture. Only in 
the case of heat treated coatings where the critical 
temperature is exceeded will combined moisture have 
any effect. 

Coating Composition 

Examination of the composition of sweet chocolate 
reveals only three ingredients other than flavoring ma- 
terial; namely, bitter liquor, added cocoa butter and 
sugar. Added cocoa butter may be eliminated from the 
discussion, since it contains a negligible amount of 
moisture. The kinds of sugar and forms in which they 
may be present have been mentioned previously. This 
leaves. only cocoa beans for our consideration. They 
often have a moisture content varying from 3 to 5 per 
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cent, but this value is usually decreased at least one per 
cent during roasting and the removal of shell and germ. 
While bitter liquor may carry as much as two to three 
per cent moisture, the average finished coating should 
contain less than one per cent, provided the sugar has 
been kept in a dry atmosphere and no moisture is picked 
up in the process of manufacture. The reason for 
keeping so close a check on the initial moisture is that 
the lower this figure can be held, the longer the coating 
will stand up under plant use before absorbing enough 
moisture to dissolve small quantities of sugar and 
cause “livering.” 





When milk coatings are prepared, either liquid milk 
is first evaporated to a predetermined moisture content 
and incorporated with the bitter chocolate and sugar 
or powdered milk is employed. Real milk chocolate 
should not contain less than 12 per cent of whole milk 
solids or compounded milk solids as they occur in 
normal milk. Generally it will be found that the milk 
solids ratio will exceed this figure and from 15 to 20 
per cent is the usual average. Under such conditions, 
we may expect to find up to 7.2 per cent of lactose in 
the finished coating, since an average of 36 per cent of 
lactose is present in the whole milk solids. This lac- 
tose percentage is based on the hydrated form. Realiz- 
ing the difficulties encountered in obtaining check 
results on milk coatings they were selected for mois- 
ture determinations, using the following four methods. 
In each experiment the sample was taken from a gross 





sample which had been melted down from a single ten 
pound cake. Tabulated results show the variations to 
be encountered. 
TABLE 1. 
Per Cent 
Per Cent Moisture 
Method Moisture (check sample ) 
1. 1.11 1.21 
rE 0.61 0.73 
3. 0.84 0.88 
4. 0.78 0.81 
5. 0.73 0.75 
Method 1. 


A two gram sample of finely shaved chocolate was 
weighed on a watch glass and placed in a natural 
draft air oven at 105° C. for eighteen hours. From 
the high results obtained by this method, it is apparent 
that material other than water has been volatilized. 
This may include flavoring material as well as any 
other volatile material present in the chocolate. There 
is also the possibility of a dehydration of the lactose 
molecule in the milk at this temperature. No doubt 
this method would be satisfactory for a product con- 
taining only sucrose and little or no volatile flavoring. 


Method 2. 


A two gram sample of chocolate was weighed into 
a 50 cc. beaker, covered with acetone and allowed to 
disintegrate. When the non-fat cocoa matter had 
settled to the bottom, the acetone extract was poured 
into another tared beaker. Acetone washings were 
repeated two more times and both beakers were left 
on the steam bath until the odor of acetone had dis- 
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appeared. Both beakers were then dried at 105° C. in 
an ordinary air oven for eighteen hours. 

The low results obtained by this method may be due 
to the non-fat cocoa matter becoming so firmly matted 
together that the moisture was unable to escape. This 
method, while not entirely satisfactory for chocloate 
work, has proved very successful in determining mois- 
ture in fondant. By the time the fondant has been 
mashed with a flat bottom stirring rod and washed 
three times with acetone, it is in a finely powdered 
state and the moisture escapes easily. 


Method 3. 


A two gram sample was weighed into a petri dish 
containing approximately twenty grams of quartz sand 
and a short stirring rod. Ether was added to disinte- 
grate the sample and then it was thoroughly mixed with 
the sand. Ether was evaporated from the sample at 
room temperature before putting it in an air oven at 
105° C. for eigtheen hours. 

These results though a trifle high are fairly compar- 
able with those obtained by the method which has been 
accepted as the most practical. 

Method 4. 

A ten gram sample of finely shaved coating was 
weighed into a 200 cc. round bottom pyrex flask. Two 
or more samples may be run at the same time provided 
a “Y” or manifold joint is used in the vacuum linc. 
The flasks were immersed in a water bath at 80° C. 
and held under a 29.5 inch vacuum for three hours. 
Before turning off the vacuum pump, pinch cocks 
which were on each line leading to a flask were closed 
and thus the flasks were kept under vacuum. The 
pump was turned off and apparatus disconnected at the 
manifold joint. The flasks were removed from the 
water bath and wiped dry. In the free end of pressure 
tubing connected with each flask, a drying tube con- 
taining calcium chloride was inserted. The flasks were 
allowed to come to room temperature, vacuum broken 
slowly, and weighed immediately. Care was taken that 
the temperature did not go above 80° C. because if 
allowed to go much higher, the chocolate might melt 
sufficiently to run together, decreasing the surface 
area exposed to such an extent that all the moisture 
would not escape. 


Method 5. 


The same procedure was followed as that given 
under Method 4, with the exception that a temperature 
ef 70° C. was maintained for the three hours. The 
results were slightly lower than those obtained by the 
preceding method. 

Another method for determining moisture, which is 
not applicable to chocolate but which is worthy of men- 
tion here, consists of distilling a solution of the sample 
in a solvent whose boiling point is considerably above 
that of water—as for example toluene—and collecting 
the distillate in a receiver graduated from the bottom. 
Since the density of water is greater than that of 
toluene, its volume can be read directly and percentage 
moisture calculated. This is one of the official methods 
for determining moisture in stock and grain feeds. 
They contain appreciably larger amounts of water than 
chocolate. For this reason in order to obtain enough 
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water to get an accurate reading on the graduate, such 
a large sample of chocolate would be required that the 
method is not practical. 


The following table sets forth results in duplicate 
obtained by using Methods 1 and 4. A vanilla sweet, 
a light sweet chocolate coating, and a whole milk pow- 
der were employed to determine relative efficiency and 
whether results would check closely in each case. Again 
Method 1 gives higher results than Method 4, but 
the most outstanding difference is observed in the fig- 
ures obtained on the whole milk powder, indicating the 
probability of some of the lactose losing its water of 
hydration. Considering all the figures in Tables 1 and 
2, it would seem that Method 4 gives the best average 
results on the whole. In fact the figures in Table 1 for 
Method 4 are approximately the mean of Methods 3, 
4 and 5. 


TABLE 2. 
Method 1. 
Per Cent 
Per Cent Moisture 
Material Moisture (check sample ) 
Dark sweet 0.96 1.00 
Light sweet 0.39 0.40 
Whole milk powder 4.19 4.33 
Method 4. 
Dark sweet 0.90 0.89 
Light sweet 0.34 0.35 
Whole milk powder 3.98 3.99 


So far nothing has been said concerning the setup 
of the apparatus employed in Method 4, except in the 
way of a general description. To best illustrate it in 
its simplest form the following diagram should be 
consulted. In it will be noted the lead to the suction 
pump, the suction flask, the connecting glass tubing. 
the flask in which the sample is weighed, the beaker 
filled with water and the support and burner for gas. 
As stated previously, the apparatus may be set up 
to accommodate six or more flasks if a manifold is 
connected to the suction pump and individual stopcocks 
connected to each flask. These flasks may be heated in 
a single water bath of a circular design with holes 
sufficient in number to accommodate the desired num- 
ber of flasks. In this manner the same heat will be 
maintained at all times. 








Te Sucrion Pump 
———— 











It is believed that very few manufacturers have care- 
fully considered the effects played by moisture in their 
finished coatings. There was a time when the old coal 
roaster was universally used and it is still employed in 
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some plants. It is the tendency, however, to lean 
toward mass production and install roasters of the 
continuous type, in which case it becomes more im- 
perative that the moisture content of cocoa beans, as 
well as that of the finished bitter chocolate, be carefully 
controlled. In the old batch system it was possible to 
drive out more volatile matter and with it to remove 
more moisture. In the closed and continuous types the 
amount of volatile matter which is removed will depend 
upon the system employed and the number of cubic 
feet of air removed per minute. The ability to lose 
moisture when the batch is dumped from the unit type 
roaster is completely lost, or nearly so, in a closed 
system. This when coupled with the fact that only 
so much moisture will be removed per minute if the 
same rate of flow is maintained, irrespective of the 
moisture content where variations are not great, means 
that a bitter chocolate made from nibs which were 
produced from beans with the higher moisture content, 
will necessarily show a greater percentage. 


The coating produced from any bitter chocolate has 
a definite moisture tolerance, and the closer to this 
tolerance the coating is finished the less the ability to 
withstand climatic changes. It has been definitely 
proven that when moisture exceeds 2 per cent in a 
vanilla sweet coating that the absorption of one-half 
per cent additional moisture will cause maximum 
thickening and soon produce “livering.” Bearing this 
in mind it will be seen that a coating containing 40 per 
cent of bitter chocolate with a 5 per cent moisture con- 
tent, unless carefully processed, will require very little 
excess to make the finished coating unsuited for the 
average plant use. 


As a final precaution it must also be remembered that 
roasts of cocoa beans will be varied from low to high, 
and in such roasting the amount of volatile matter lost 
is decidedly different. This means that beans used 
for a low roast must be more carefully checked for 
moisture content than those used for high roasting. 
The reason for this control is obvious. Unless such 
control is exercised, moisture content of the finished 
coating may be excessive, and to be sure that such 
control is trustworthy the method employed in the 
determination must be reliable. With these facts 
in mind this investigation has been made, and it is 
apparent from results obtained that for all types of 
coatings the process and apparatus described under 
Method 4 is best suited. It is simple, inexpensive, and 
easily operated. The time factor can also be reduced 
materially, when compared to the usual methods em- 
pioyed, and above all it is possible really to get checks 
when the method is fully understood. 





Indiana Jobbers Convention Held 


THE Convention of the Indiana Candy and Tobacco Dis- 
tributors’ Assn., Inc., was held at the Columbia Club, In- 
dianapolis, on September 12. 

The following were scheduled to speak at the Convention: 
Frederick Van Nuys, U. S. Senator from Indiana; Joseph 
Kolodny, Executive Secretary, the National Assn. of To- 
bacco Distributors; Thomas J. Payne, President, the Na- 
tional Confectioners Assn.; A. M. Kelly, Executive Vice- 
President of the National Confectioners Assn., and Marston 
Abercrombie. general sales manager of Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York City. 
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Efficiency Assures Future of 


THE SMALL MANUFACTURER 


* By IRA W. MINTER 
Minter Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address at National Confectioners Association Convention 


I N DISCUSSING the subject, “The Fu- 
ture of the Small Manufacturer,” I am going to talk 
to you on “small in size of factory,” with large volume 
in relation thereto. 

It is my opinion that the small factory is certainly in 
a position to compete favorably with the largest fac- 
tory, and return a much larger net profit per dollar of 
sales or capital invested, if efficient methods of man- 
agement, production, and selling, are adopted. 

Let me explain briefly what I mean by “efficient 
methods of management, production and selling.” Eff- 
cient management in a small factory is best controlled 
where the principal, or principals, take an active interest 
in the complete conduct of the business. By so doing, 
many department heads are eliminated, and the mana- 
ger is placed in a better position to personally visualize 
the operation of the entire business. It permits him 
to recognize errors and correct them more quickly 
than can be done by a large manufacturer, who must 
necessarily, on account of his size, have many depart- 
ment heads who know little if anything about the rou- 
tine of the others. I do not mean to convey the thought 
that detailed records should be eliminated—concerning 
sales, credits, costs, or production. But, on the con- 
trary, it is possible for a small manufacturer to have 
even better and more accurate information. 


Efficient Machinery Necessary 


Of course, it is assumed that the small manufacturer, 
if properly managed, will confine his line to a limited 
number of items, restrict his sales territory, and have 
his factory equipped with the most efficient machinery. 
His plant must include proper boiler equipment in 
order to efficiently and economically process the pro- 
duction. I have been in a number of small plants that 
have a boiler capacity for about 50 per cent of what 
they require, which necessitated staggering production. 
For instance, if one department were cooking, another 
would be unable to do so until the batches of the first 
were completely finished. This, you can readily see, 
will bring about a very high labor cost and irregular 
quality. 

Just to illustrate the opposite: a very good friend, 
who was having a difficult time in meeting his obli- 
gations, asked me if I would check over his plant with 
the thought of helping him cut expenses. First, we 
checked the boiler and power equipment, and found 
that he was operating two 200 H.P. boilers, with a 
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complete generating plant for electric current, which 
required over a 24-hour operation five firemen and 
two licensed engineers. The total floor space of this 
plant was less than 25,000 square feet. In checking 
further, after taking the cooking load away, I found 
his electric current was costing him over 20c a kilowatt, 
when it could have been purchased from a local utility 
for between 1c and 2c a kilowatt. It figured out that 
this manufacturer was paying between $9,000 and $11,- 
000 excessive cost on his steam and electrical current 
per year. To have converted his plant to an economical 
unit of power, would have required about eight months’ 
operating savings. This was not done, however, and 
the plant was eventually disposed of at a bankruptcy 
sale. 

The size of the boiler equipment of any plant, to 
operate economically, must be in ratio to the require- 
ments. 

The machinery of a small plant must be so arranged 
that you have straight line production, to effect eco- 
nomical handling charges. Where possible, travel 
should be by gravity or conveyor, with the thought in 
mind of eliminating expensive trucking charges. The 
machinery must be of the most modern type for mak- 
ing the specific items desired. Production on anti- 
quated or unadapted equipment is certainly unwise and 
unprofitable. Therefore, the small manufacturer with 
limited floor space must, by necessity, confine his line 
to a very limited number of items manufactured. 

Another important factor in the efficient and eco- 
nomical production of candy by the small manufac- 
turer, is modern air-conditioning equipment. Without 

(Turn to Page 42) 
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N. C. A. PRESIDENT PAYNE 
AS PART OF ASSOCIATION 


Ccincaco has been selected as the 1937 
Convention city for the 54th Annual Convention of 
the National Confectioners’ Association. The date 
and place will be the week of May 23, at the Palmer 
House, according to recent decision of the Board of 
Directors announced September 5 in a release from 
the office of Secretary Max F. Burger. The meet- 
ing place will be the same as that of the 1935 Con- 
vention and Exposition which were also held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago. Announcement of the next 
session came earlier than usual, just three months 
following the last Convention held June 8-12, 1936, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 


New Legislative Committee Announced 


Other important announcements contained in the 
recent release from Headquarters were the names of 
State Chairmen appointed by President Thomas J. 
Payne, and the personnel of the National and State 
Legislative Committee, headed by William H. Heide, 
of Henry Heide, Inc., New York; also a committee 
to study Jobbing Distribution problems, under Mal- 
com A. McDonell of Puritan Chocolate Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, as Chairman. 

Besides Mr. Heide as Chairman, the Legislative 
Committee consists of Senator W. E. Brock of Brock 
Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Harry Chapman of 
New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
and Frank Kimbell of Kimbell Candy Co., Chicago, 
Il. Mr. Thomas J. Payne will serve ex-officio on 
this committee with power to delegate this function 
to A. M. Kelly, Executive Vice-President. 


State Chairmen Appointed 
Reviving Plan in Effect Before NRA 


In conformity with the reorganization plan of the 
N.C.A., President Payne appointed 33 State Chair- 
men to serve as liaison officers between the association 
and the membership in their respective states. Al- 
though no specific duties have been assigned to them, 
the State Chairmen will be called upon to represent 
and assist the national association in various activities. 
Among these will probably be calling meetings, which 
may be attended by national officers, N.C.A. mem- 
bership building, coordinating local activities, recom- 
mendations on problems arising in their territories, 
and acting in an advisory capacity to the National Board 
from the local standpoint. 

The plan of having State Chairmen was in effect 
before the NRA Code organization was formed, but 
it is expected that more activity will be centered around 
the State Chairmen than previously. 

The newly appointed State Chairmen are the fol- 
lowing : 

Geo. T. Peckham, National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Arkansas and Eastern Missouri. 

Gerald E. Hughes, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.—Western Missouri. 

R. W. Kaneen, Christopher Candy Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Arizona and Southern California. 
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1937 Convention—Chicago Week May 23 


APPOINTS STATE CHAIRMEN 
REORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


Leroy M. Gimbal, Gimbal Brothers, San Francisco, Calif. 
—Northern California and Nevada. 


A. C. Baker, Brecht Candy Co., Denver, Colo.—Colorado 
and New Mexico. 

Bob McCormack, Bobs Candy & Pecan Co., Albany, Ga. 
—Florida and Georgia. 

Chas. F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co., Boise, Idaho—Idaho. 

F. J. Kimbell, Kimbell Candy Co., Chicago, I1l.—IlIlinois. 

W. C. Dickmeyer, Wayne Candies, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
—Indiana. 

C. H. Woodward, Woodward Candy Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa—Iowa and Nebraska. 

D. E. Richards, Richards-Scheble Candy Co., Hutchinson, 
Kans.—Kansas. 

C. E. Gheens, Bradas & Gheens, Louisville, Ky.—Ken- 
tucky. 

O. B. Elmer, Elmer Candy Co., New Orleans, La.— 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

H. B. Fisher, Durand Co., Cambridge, Mass.—Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

F. W. Lipps, The Frederick W. Lipps Co., Baltimore, Md. 
—Maryland and Delaware. 

J. W. Putnam, Putnam Factory, National Candy Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Michigan. 

A. J. Schlirf, Henry C. Garrott, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.— 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 

W. W. Reid, Jr., Charms Co., Newark, N. J.—New Jersey. 

E. T. Rawls, Rawls-Dickson Candy Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. Car.—North Carolina. 

W. T. Johnson, The Runkle Co., Kenton, Ohio—Ohio. 

W. L. Williams, Williams-Crahan Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—Oklahoma. 

O. J. Freeman, Candy Products Co., Portland, Ore-—Ore- 
gon. 

H. S. Clark, D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Western 
Pennsylvania. 

N. S. Reppert, Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa.—Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. . 

Samuel Rosen, E. Rosen Co., Providence, R. I—Rhode 
Island. 

P. D. Meadors, Meadors Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. Car.— 
South Carolina. 

H. E. Shipley, Fenn Bros., Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— 
South Dakota. 

W. E. Brock, Brock Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
Tennessee. 

Olin Davis, King Candy Co., Fort Worth, Tex.—Texas. 

P. M. Smith, Allen & Smith Co., Inc., Richmond, Va.— 
Virginia. 

H. L. Brown, Brown & Haley, Tacoma, Washington— 
Washington. 

Ralph D. Greasley, Greasley’s, Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
—West Virginia. 

O. R. Kuehn, The Bonita Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.—Wis- 
consin, 

State chairmen for the states of Alabama, Connecticut, 
New York and Utah will be announced later. 


The Committee selected for the study of Jobbing 
Distributing Problems designated as the Jobber Rela- 
tion Committee as appointed by President Payne, com- 
prises the following: Malcolm A. McDonell of 
Puritan Chocolate Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Alton L. 
Miller of Chas. N. Miller Co., Boston, Mass.; and 
Ira Minter of Minter Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WES UNDUSTRW'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Bar Goods—5c Numbers—lIc Pieces 


Code 9A 36 


Coated Marshmallow Peanut 
Pattee—2', ozs.—3 for 10c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 

Mass.) 

Appearance of Pattee: Good. Inside 
wrapper of brown wax paper, out- 
side wrapper of printed cellulose. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Light; good for this priced 
bar. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Peanuts: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very large looking 
3 fer 10c number; quality is good 
for this priced candy. Very little 
profit, if any, can be realized by the 
manufacturer. 


Code 9B 36 

Licorice Pieces—1%, ozs.—3 for 

10c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
folding box with cellulose window. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Licorice is well made and 
had a good true licorice taste. Most 
of the licorice on the market today 
is imitation, black-colored candy 
without any licorice taste. 


Code 9C 36 
Orange Dreps—*% oz.—lc. 
(Purchased at a candy stand, Boston. 
Appearance of Package: Good. Inside 
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wrapper of foil, outside printed or+ 
ange colored band. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good 

Texture: Partly grained. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: Piece needs checking up, as 
it had partly grained. Orange flavor 
is not up to standard. 


Code 9D 36 


Milk Chocolate Honey Almond Bar 
—%, oz.—le. 
(Purchased in a candy store, Boston, 

Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Inside 
wrapper of foil, outside brown print- 
ed band. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best Ic seller al- 
mond bar on the market. Quality is 
good and piece is good eating for a 
Ic seller. 


Code 9E 36 


Peanut Bar—(No Weight Given) 
—About 1 oz.—lIc 
(Purchased at a newsstand, Boston, 

Mass. ) 
Appearance of Piece: 
wax wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Texture; Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Bar is well made and good 
eating; good quality for a Ic seller. 


Good. Printed 


Code 9F 36 
Sugar Mints—7 ozs.—10c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
cellulose bag, fastened at top with a 
printed paper clip. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Piece is well made but pep- 
permint and wintergreen flavors need 
checking up as they are not up to 
standard. Flavors are most impor- 
tant in this type of candy. 


Code 9G 36 
Black Caramels—6 for ic 
(Purchased in a retail confectionery 
store, Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Each piece 
wrapped in printed wax paper. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Fair. 
Remarks: Piece is well made but had 
a burnt taste. 


Code 9H 36 


Sugar Mints—*, oz.—Ic 

(Purchased at a newsstand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavers: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best made 
mints, at this price, on the market. 
Well made and good flavors for a lc 

seller. 
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Code 91 36 
Root Beer Toffee—6 for Ic 


(Purchased in a candy shop, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
Wax paper wrappers. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Tough. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: Flavor could be improved, 
as could the texture. Piece is very 
tough eating. 


Code 9J 36 
Peanut & Milk Chocolate Bar— 
1% oz.—Ic 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: White paper inside wrapper, 
outside printed yellow band. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Peanuts: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Remarks: This is one of the best Ic 
chocolate bars on the market. 


Code 9K 36 
Butterscotch—5 pieces for Ic 
(Purchased in a candy shop, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Pieces: Good. Each 
piece wrapped in a printed wax 
wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Tough. ' 

Taste: Had a strong grease flavor 
which spoiled the flavor. 

Remarks: Formula needs checking up, 
as the grease used had started to 
turn rancid. Children are looking for 
quality even in penny candy. 


Code 9L 36 


Molasses Peppermint Pop—About . 


1 oz.—I1c 

(Purchased in a stationery store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Pop: Good. Printed wax 
wrapper. Hard candy molasses pep- 
permint on a stick. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating pop, 
well made. One of the best lc pops 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


Code 9M 36 
Coated Jelly Walnut Bar—1 oz.— 
3 for 10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 

Size: Good for this priced candy. 

Coating: Good. 

Center: Pineapple jelly with walnuts. 
Color: Good. : 
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as follows: 


Kinds of Candies 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1936 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1936 (exclu- 
sive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER) is 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Home Mades; 10c-15c-25< Packages Different 


MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates up to $1.00 
APRIL—$1.25-$1.50-$2.00 Chocolates: Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge: Caramels 

JULY—Gums:; Jellies: Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar Goods: 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 











Texture: Good. 

_ Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Bar is well made and is good 
eating, contained a large amount of 
walnuts. One of the best bars of 
its kind examined by the Clinic this 
year. 


Code 9N 36 


Coconut Caramel Bar—1', 0zs.— 
3 for 10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair (see remarks). 
Bar is made of a caramel peanut bar 
coated in light coating and rolled in 
toasted coconut. 

Size: Good for this price goods. 

Wrapper: Cellulose, printed paper 
label pasted on. 

Coating: Good for this priced candy. 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest a printed cellulose 
wrapper be used, as the paper label 
is very cheap looking. This is a 
good eating and well made bar. 


Code 90 36 
Coated Caramel Fudge Peanut Bar 
20zs.—3 for 10c 


(Purchased in a grocery store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 
Printed 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 
glassine wrapper, foil backed. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Light; good for this priced 
bar. 





Center: Made of a layer fudge, peanuts 
and soft caramel. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Bar is good eating, well 
made and cheaply priced at 3 for 10c. 
Suggest that the cost figures be 
checked up as very little if any profit 
could be made by manufacturer at 
the price of these bars. 


Code 9P 36 
Sugar Wafers—4/5 ozs.—lc 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
cellulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: A trifle hard. 

Flavors: Could not be tasted in a num- 
ber of pieces. 

Remarks: Package makes a good ap- 
pearance but wafers are not up to 
standard. 


Code 9Q 36 
Peppermint Sugar Wafers—14 
pieces—lc 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Inside 
wrapper of foil, outside band of blue 

printed in white and red. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good lc package of 
mint wafers, well made, neatly put 
up, one of the best on the market at 
its price. 
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GIVE BETTER 


Quality 
AT THE SAME 
Price! 


xeon 
/ fo 
CITRUS PECTIN 


FOR 


CONFECTIONERS 


| cndietete FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Department, Sec. 209 
Ontario, California 


Send for Free Test-Samples and Formulas 


ERE’S THE WAY to give your Exchange Citrus Pectin causes 
customer a better deal without pieces to set soon after they are cast. 
a your price or raising your Ta can get a day’s run of goods out 
costs. Give more quality at the same in a day—ready to pack — without a 
price by using the perfected _. drying room! 
ing ingredient: Exchange Citrus Please prove these facts to your 
Pectin for Confectioners. own satisfaction at our expense. Send 


We accept your offer to send us a generous 
sample of Exchange Citrus Pectin and formu- 
las, together with complete instruction manual. 


Pieces made this way are clear, 
sparkling, tender, fresh-keeping—and 
as tart as you wish! 


the coupon now for a generous test 
supply and complete production and 
price information. 


Company. 
Street 


City 


Products Department 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois . 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mark for attention of 


Copyright, 1936, California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Products Department 
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Landy Manufacturer 


fudge work. 
WRITE TODAY for Prices, 


Candy Makers’ Guide. 


ENNEFF-HERR COMPAN 















Remember, There’s a 


SENNEFF PRODUCT 
to meet your every requirement 


Quality Products, rightly priced 
assures lower production costs. 


TRY MASTER MILK 


Our new dairy product, made in the heart of Amer- 
ica's Dairyland, is especially adapted for Manu- 
facturing Confectioners who de- . 

mand volume production and 5) a? 
high quality in caramel and 


Special 
Formulas and a copy of our new 





. 
"| WW 
= 


stiexling, Sllinois 


Remarks: This is a good eating bar, 
well made, the best bar of its kind 





Code 9R 36 

Clear Hard Candy Sippers—ic 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Il.) 

Appearance of Sticks: Good. Sticks 
are about 10 inches long, as thick as 
a lead pencil, wrapper of unprinted 
cellulose. 

Size: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Orange and Grape Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating hard candy 
stick, well made. Suggest a printed 
cellulose wrapper be used. 


Code 9S 36 
Horehound Stick—(No Weight 
Given)—About 1 oz.—lIc 
(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 

cago, Ill.) 

Appearance: Piece is a flat, hard candy 
herehound stick, printed wax wrap- 
per. 

Size of Piece: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest address be printed 
on wrapper. This is a good hore- 
hound candy. 


Code 9T 36 
Novelty Containers of Sugar 
Wafers—Fancy Shapes—7/16 
oa.—lc 
(Purchased in a department 
Chicago, Hl.) 
Three different printed tubes, pictures 


store, 
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of doughboys printed in colors. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Too hard. 

Flavors: Poor. 

Remarks: Containers are different and 
well made for a Ic seller. Mints are 
not up to standard, entirely too hard, 
and flavors are of the cheapest kind. 


Code 9U 36 
Milk Chocolate: Almond Bar—1',, 
0zs.—5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside wrap- 
per of foil, outside band brown print- 
ed in silver. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
milk chocolate almond bars on the 
market. 


Code 9V 36 


Milk Chocolate Almond Nougat 
Bar—154 ozs.—5ic 
(Sent in for analysis—No. 423H) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Center: Nougat. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


THE 


on the market. It is a pleasure to 
examine candy of this kind. 


Code 9W 36 
Fruit Flavored Sugar Wafers (No 
Weight Given) Ic 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Inside 
wrapper of colored foil, printed paper 
band outside. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Fair. 

Texture: Too hard. 

Flavors: Bad. 

Remarks: Wafers are not up to stand- 
ard, very hard and rank flavors. 


Code 9X 36 


Old Fashion Sugar Mints—4/5 oz. 
—lc 
(Purchased in Chicago, IIl.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
cellulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A good lc package of sugar 
wafers, well made and neatly put up. 


Code 9Y 36 
Licorice Pieces—20 grams—5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, IM.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Con- 
tainer is made to look like a book; 
amber cellulose wrapper. 
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Size: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating piece of lico- 
rice. Suggest that the name and ad- 
dress be printed on box, as consider- 
able trouble can be expected when 
the name and address are not printed 
on the wrapper or container. 


Code 9Z 36 
Assorted Pops With Card Loop— 
5 pieces—5c 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Five 
pops, each wrapped in printed wax 
wrappers. Printed cardboard band 
around the pops. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a novel way of mak- 
ing pops, neatly put up, should be 
a good seller as it is different from 
other pops. 


Code 9AA 36 


Sugar Mints—20 grams—5c 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Con- 
tainer is made to look like a book; 
amber cellulose wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a different and novel 
container. Suggest name and ad- 
dress be printed on box as consider- 
able trouble can be expected when 
name and address are not printed on 
the wrapper or container. 


Code 9BB 36 
Milk Chocolate Kisses or Buds— 
134 ozs.—5ec 
(Purchased in Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Con- 
tainer is made in the shape of a tube; 
dark brown wrapper printed in silver. 
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Size: Good. 

Color: Too light. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Rancid. 

Remarks: These buds are not up to 
standard. Piece needs checking up 
as it had turned rancid. 


Code 9CC 36 


Sugar Cigarettes—134 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good; 15 
pieces in cellulose wrapper, with yel- 

low paper seal printed in red and 
green. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
sugar cigarettes, well made and neat- 
ly put up. 


Code 9DD 36 


Hard Candy Tablets—30 grams 
—5e 
(Purchased in Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; inside 
wrapper of foil, printed outside band; 
each piece wrapped in foil. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating fruit tablet, 
well made and neatly put up. 


Code 9EE 36 
Butter Brittle Bar—1'4, ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; printed foil 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Light; good. 

Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 





Remarks: This is a good eating brittle 
bar, well made, one of the best of its 
kind on the market. 


Code 9FF 36 


Peppermint Pillows—3 ozs.—5c 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; printed 
cellulose bag. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: A trifle hard. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A good looking package of 
mints. Suggest formula be checked 
up as mints were too hard. 


Code 9GG 36 


Licorice Whirls—2 pieces 114 ozs. 
—5e 

(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
boat and printed cellulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating licorice 
piece but a trifle high priced at 5c. 


Code 9HH 36 


Crushed Pineapple Slice—(No 
Weight Given)—5c 
(Purchased in a department store, 

Chicago, Il.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
cellulose wrapper. Piece is a pine- 
apple jelly made in the shape of a 
pineapple slice, chocolate coated. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Hardly any pineapple flavor 
could be tasted. 

Remarks: Piece is well made. Suggest 
a better coating be used and more 
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pineapple flavor be used in the center, 
also some grated pineapple fruit. 


Code 9II 36 
White Taffy Bar—(No Weight 
Given)—5c 

(Purchased in 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside wrap- 
per of wax paper, outside wrapper of 
cellulose; red seal printed in gold. 
Bar is a pulled taffy bar. 

White Bar— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: None. 

Pink Bar— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: None. 

Remarks: Bars are well made but no 
flavors could be tasted. Flavors are 
most important in this type of candy. 
It is necessary to print the weight 
on the wrapper. 


Code 9JJ 36 
Toasted Log—%, 0z.—lIc 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed foil 


a department store, 


wrapper. Piece has a Nabisco cen- 
ter rolled in toasted coconut, stick 
shape. 

Size: Good. 

Texture: Good. 


Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Piece is well made and good 
eating for a Ic seller. 


Code 9KK 36 
Licorice Drops—' 0z.—Ic 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 

folding box. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Fair. 
Flavor: Good. 


Remarks: Piece had a good flavor, but 


stuck to the teeth. Texture can be 
improved and piece would be good 
eating. 


Code 9LL 36 

Not So Sweet Chocolate Bar—1', 

0zs.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside wrap- 
per of foil, yellow band printed in red 
and brown. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating chocolate bar. 
Had a good chocolate taste. One of 
the best bars of its kind on the mar- 
ket. Well made and neatly wrapped. 


Code 9MM 36 
Peanut Butterscotch—2 ozs.—ic 
(Purchased in a drug store, New York) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed cel- 
lulose wrapper. Bar is made with a 
butterscotch jacket and peanut butter 
center, flat shape. 
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TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


% THE following list of trade-marks, pub- 
lished in the Patent Office Gazette for the 


and Trade-Mark Lawyers, Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Manufacturers and deal in di con- 
fectionery and baking products who feel that 
they would be damaged by the registration 
of any of these marks are permitted by law 
to file, within thirty days after publication of 
the marks, a formal notice of opposition. 








TRESFARIN, pastries, bread, bon- 
bons, chocolate groats or melted choc- 
olate, auxiliary substances for confec- 
tionery and baking, etc. Use claimed 
since Sept. 25, 1931 by Tres Chemical, 
Pharmaceutical, Industrial & Trading 


Co., Ltd. 

MOGUL, cocoa, tapioca, ‘pancake 
flour alimentary paste products, etc. 
Use claimed since 1885 by Groneweg 


& Schoentgen Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
S and W, nuts in their natural state, 


glacé fruit, popcorn, tapioca, etc. Use 
claimed since 1906 by Sussman, 
Wormser & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

HOLLOWAY’S BALLY ‘ENG- 
LISH, toffee, namely, candy. Use 
claimed since Dec. 18, 1934 by M. J. 
Holloway & Co., Chicago, II. 

CHOCO-BISK, chocolate -covered 
crackers or biscuits. Use claimed since 
March 5, 1936, by Messing Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SWANK, candy. Use claimed since 
Jan. 6, 1926, by National Licorice Co., 
Brookivn, N. V. 

CLUB HOUSE, chocolate, cocoa, 
alimentary pastes, pancake flour, pas- 
try flour, tapioca, wheat flour, etc. Use 
claimed since 1876 by Franklin Mac- 
Veagh & Co., Chicago, III. 

BOBAK and design, flour having a 
cacao base and flour mixed with choc- 





olate. Use claimed since April, 1935, 
by Compania Mercantil Pan Ameri- 
cana, S. A. Habana, Cuba. 

RADEMAKER’S DEN HAAG 
HOPPY STICKS, chocolate, choco- 
late candies, candied sugar plums. Use 
claimed since Feb. 11 1936, by N. V. 
Maatschappij Tot Exploitatie Van 
Rade maker’s Koninkljke Cacao-En 
Chocolade-Frbrieken, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

A TO Z, candy. Use claimed since 
May 13, 1936 by M. J. Holloway & 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

OLD TIME HOME-MADE FAN- 
NY FARMER CANDIES and design 
of label, candy. Use claimed since 
April 12, 1919, by Fanny Farmer Candy 
Shops, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

HOCKEY STAR, candy. Use 
claimed since April 8, 1936, by Fer- 
ruccio Giovannini, doing business as 
Giovannini Candy Co. and Giovannini 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

RED SAILS, candy bars. Use 
claimed since Feb. 2, 1936, by F. A. 
Martoccio Co. doing business as Hol- 
lywood Candy Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

PILLOW -SOFT, marshmallows. 
Use claimed since Jan. 2, 1936, by The 
Shotwell Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

TASTE APPEAL, candy. Use 
claimed since Feb. 12, 1936, by Schut- 
ter-Johnson Candy Corp., Chicago, III. 

WAFER TRIO, chocolates. Use 
claimed since July 18, 1935, by Rock- 
wood & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GUM, INCORPORATED, and cir- 
cular design, chewing gum. Use claimed 
since Aug. 31, 1932, by Gum, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

MOR-RAYS, candy. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1935, by Ray Alden, do- 
ing business as “Alden’s,” Seattle, 
Wash. 

LIFTS and leaf design, chewing 
gum. Use claimed since Sept. 15, 1935, 
by Sloan Allen, Omaha, Nebr. 

FILBERTO’S, candies. Use claimed 
since September, 1935, by Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

MARY SEE, candy. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1926, by See’s Candy 
Shops, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Size: Good. 

Jacket— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center: Good. 

Remarks: This is the first new bar that 
the Clinic has examined for some 
time. Bar is well made and good 
eating. 


Code 9NN 36 


Sugar Wafers—',, 0z.—I1c 
(Purchased in a drug store, New York) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
glassine wrappers. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating wafer, well 
made for a lc seller. 


Code 900 36 
Milk Chocolate Tablets—1%3, ozs. 
—5ec 
(Purchased in a drug store, New York) 


THE 


Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
folding box, cellulose wrapper; 8 
tablets, each wrapped in foil. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good eating milk 
chocolate tablet, one of the best on 
the market. Neat looking package. 


Code 9PP 36 
Caramel Roll—', oz.—Ic 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
wax paper wrapper. Brown and gold 
printed band in center. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 


Remarks: This is one of the best Ic 
caramel pieces on the market. Well 
made and neatly wrapped. A good 
eating lc number. 
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RAPIDLY BECOMING THE 


STANDARD OF THE CANDY TRADE 
- Jor Quality Production 


mee ee 








Installation view of 
B-P Hansella Contin- 
uous Sugar Cooker at Sa 
F&F Laboratories, 





Chicago, Ill. 
ee 7 “the ” CONTINUOUS 
SUGAR COOKER 
FEATURES 


Absolute uniformity from batch to batch. 


The only cooker which both cooks and ‘“vacuumizes” the 
candy continuously. 


High Vacuum — better gloss and texture. 


Built to exacting A.S.M.E. specifications under supervision 


of “The Hartford Man.” 
BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. $9/YNicSGlPay-AN ZRSInA GIRES 


Baker Perkins 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS AND BUILDERS OF HANSELLA MACHINERY 
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NWEWS OF TENS SUPPLY WabiD 


EQUIPMENT - MATERIALS - 


MARKET INFORMATION - 


FIRMS - PERSONALS 





Greer Expands Facilities 


THE J. W. Greer Company is constructing an addi- 
tion to its present plant in Cambridge, Mass., which is 
a 30 per cent increase in floor space and a correspond- 
ing increase in capacity. A three-floor rectangular 
building connected to the present factory will be 
erected, with the first two floors used for general 
manufacturing and the third floor, which will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned, will be for offices and engi- 
neering. 

The firm reports that since the Spring of 1935 it 
has been running overtime almost constantly and 
present large orders for equipment are scheduled for 
delivery extending into 1937. The increase in busi- 
ness is attributed to manufacturing confectioners 
modernizing their plants, and, also, to the trade’s re- 
ception of the firm’s new automatic biscuit plant and 
associated line of biscuit machinery which it has been 
developing during the past three years at its experi- 
mental bakery in Watertown, Mass. 


Cohen Takes Over Coleer 
Citrus Products Co. 


JULIAN S. COHEN has taken over the Coleer Cit- 
rus Products Co., New York City. The company will 
continue under the same name and at the same office. 

Mr. Cohen plans to double the capacity of the fac- 
tory at Colton, Calif. All types of citrus products 
for the making of marmalade, bakers’ supplies and 
various specialties, such as Shredded Orange, Marma- 
lade Base, Whole Crushed Orange, Orange Fruit Cells, 
together with similar products from Lemon and Grape- 
fruit, will be offered the trade. 


Walter Zwoyer in Europe 
For Transparent Wrap Machinery Corp. 


WALTER ZWOYER, who sailed on August 26 
on the U. S. Liner Washington for a six weeks’ trip 


abroad, will visit Germany, France, and England in 


the interest of the Transparent Wrap Machinery Cor- 
poration, and will contact the representatives of the 
company in various European cities. 


Brazil Nut Fund Formula Book 


A 44-PAGE book on commercial confection formu- 
las, divided into separate sections for wholesaler and 
retailer, is being distributed by the Brazil Nut Adver- 
tising Fund, New York. 

The technical work leading to publication of the 
book was. done by Applied Sugar Laboratories, Inc., 
New York. 


Polak's Fruital Works Names Brooks 


POLAK’S FRUITAL WORKS, INC., New York 
City, have announced that L. S. Brooks, formerly with 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange, has been ap- 
pointed as salesman for their New England, New Jer- 
sey, and Philadelphia territories. 
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MM&R Enlarges Chicago Office 


P. C. MAGNUS, President of the firm, is now on 
an extended tour through the Middle-west inspecting 
his organization and is spending considerable time at 
the new Chicago M. M. & R. office. The Chicago 
headquarters have been reorganized and the office 
and stockrooms have been enlarged. Mr. G. A. Cam- 
merer is in charge and is assisted by Harold G. Ophus 
and Geo. H. Becker. 


Union Plans Small Equipment Store 

UNION CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY 
CO. of New York City is getting ready to open a new 
outlet store. This well-known firm will sell small items 
such as blowers, ventilating fans and other small equip- 
ment in this’ store. 


Russell Cook With Wilbur Suchard 


RUSSELL COOK, formerly connected with Lu- 
den’s, Inc., is again with the Wilbur Suchard Choco- 
late Company at Lititz, Pennsylvania, as Research 
Director. : 


Lamborn Appoints Carroll on Sales 
Lamborn & Company, Inc., New York City, have 
announced that George T. Carroll, formerly in the 
sugar sales department of Arbuckle Brothers, is now 
associated with their firm in New York City. 


Fritzsche Executives Return 


With the exception of Mr. F. H. Leonhardt, President, and 
Dr. Ernest S. Guenther, Chief of Research, both of whom 
will remain abroad until October, all Fritzsche executives 
and department heads are now back at their desks following 
vacation absences. 

John H. Mortgomery, Assistant Secretary, returned in 
early August, while Messrs. R. R. Redanz, Assistant Treas- 
urer, C. F. Booth, Director of Special Perfumery Division 
and Dr. E. H. Hamann, in charge of Flavor Research, re- 
turned to New York headquarters September Ist. 

Mr. W. A. R. Welcke, Vice-President and Treasurer, and 
Mr. A. D. Armstrong, Secretary, directed the firm’s activi- 
ties during its peak month of July. During this month 
Fritzsche Brothers established an all-time record for sales, 
handling more orders than in any other one month since 
the company’s inception sixty-five years ago! 





Chicago Production Club 
Golf Tournament Held 


THE Candy Production Club of Chicago had its annual 
golf outing at the Kildeer Country Club on August 20. 
About 175 candy men, allied tradesmen and their friends 
participated. A buffet lunch and steak dinner were served. 
Many beautiful and valuable prizes were given by com- 
panies allied to the candy industry. The event proved to 
be one of the finest tournaments in the Chicago area, ac- 
cording to R. N. Rolleston, Secretary. 





A. J. Freeman Passes 

A. J. FREEMAN, sales representative for the Sardik 
Laboratories, New York City, and formerly with California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, died suddenly a short time ago 
He became well-known in the industry when concentrat- 
ing on pectin and citrus oils for the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange. 
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HE chocolate coatings you use 


should be of known origin and 
unquestionable quality. Smoothness 
— flavor — color — uniformity — 
workability — every essential of 
good chocolate coatings may be had 
in Hooton’s Chocolate Coatings. 
That is why they are so widely and 
largely used. Why not decide now 
to look into their advantages? A re- 
quest for samples on your firm letter- 


head will be welcomed. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Since psychology has established a 
definite relationship between the 
appearance of food and its appe- 
tite-producing value, it is of utmost 
importance to combine clarity and 
brilliance with purity in food. 
Constant research by our chemists 
has resulted in the production of 
food colors whose complete solu- 
bility and remarkable brilliance are 
equaled only by their purity. 


THE FIRST PRODUCERS 
OF CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS. 


Let us help solve your flavor prob- 
lems with an "ATLAS" FLAVOR for 


every purpose. 


t. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 
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GUMS AND 
HARD CANDIES 


BRILLIANT » UNIFORM - STABLE 
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ANILINE & CHEMICAL 
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Future of Small Manufacturer 
(Continued from Page 31) 

this, you cannot hope to compete with other manufac- 

turers who have these facilities. 

Good Production Man Essential 


I previously stated that many department heads can 
be eliminated, by the small manufacturer. There is, 
nevertheless, one important position that must be 
filled satisfactorily by every small, efficient candy 
manufacturer. I refer to the position of general fac- 
tory production man, whose duties should be to requisi- 
tion all raw materials and schedule production through- 
out the plant, to the shipping department. He should 
employ, discharge, and establish equitable work rates, 
many of which should be piece work rates—based on 
a proper time study and practical knowledge before a 
permanent rate is established. In addition to the 
foregoing, this individual should have a broad candy 
manufacturing experience. He must understand that 
manufacturing costs rest solely with him, and that 
labor costs are not to exceed a certain percentage of 
cost of production. He should have a very active 
mechanical mind, and be trained along efficient pro- 
duction methods. 


Adhere to Quality 


[ am certain that the small manufacturer must ad- 
here strictly to quality merchandise, if he hopes to 
become permanently successful. This is also true of 
the larger manufacturer, but does seem to me that the 
small manufacturer has no other course to pursue. 
Too often we forget the only purpose for which candy 
is made; namely, to please the taste. If we fail or 
neglect to accomplish this in any piece of candy, are we 
not missing the mark entirely? I have often observed 
shoppers in food stores, and have noted with interest 
that those most economically inclined were buying 
only standard or above standard quality merchandise. 
We are all very particular about the quality of the food 
we buy, and | could never understand why we manu- 
facturers generally feel that the public wants only cheap 
candies. I therefore say again that the small manu- 
facturer should adhere to quality, first, last and always. 


Confine Sales to 
Economical Trading Area 

A small manufacturer should also decide on an eco- 
nomical trading area and confine his sales activities 
exclusively within this area. If this is done, he will 
find that he will be able to give the majority of his cus- 
tomers from over-night to 24-hour in transit service. 
[ am sure you will all agree that this is a very desirable 
feature in developing sales. In addition his delivery 
costs will be greatly reduced, which costs are becoming 
entirely too large an item with manufacturers generally. 
If your distributors or customers are not too far distant 
from your headquarters, it is needless to say their in- 
terest is greater and can be more easily maintained. 
By confining your sales activities to an economical 
trading area, you can undoubtedly get better distribu- 
tion for your merchandise than if your sales efforts 
are scattered over a larger area. Better distribution 
means better merchandising, greater volume of sales 
per capita of population, more interest on the part of 
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Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits 


To give your assorted chocolates ‘That Extra 


Bit of Goodness’ and enable 
you to capitalize on the 
Growing Popularity of Pack- 
age Chocolates, which 
showed an increase of al- 
most 50% in the past two 
years. 


STRAWBERRIES PEACH CUBES 

CHERRIES APRICOT CUBES 

KUMQUATS RAISINS 
PINEAPPLE CUBES 


Regularity — Uniformity — Full Count 


Complete information and suggested 
formulas furnished on request 


BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT a PRESERVING CO. 
3224 South Kingshighway : 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUPER AUTOMATIC HARD CANDY MACHINE 


HIS new Werner Super-Automatic 

Machine is designed especially for 
the efficient. manufacture of Seam- 
less Hard Candy Balls, Barrels, 
Kisses, Cough Drops, and all spher- 
ical shapes. Built in two widths: 
24” and 40”. The machine is com- 
plete with Automatic Sizer, Auto- 
matic Cut-off and Feed. Requires 
only the hard candy spinner in its 
operation. 


Our rebuilt division will 
quote and supply all types of 
re-built candy machinery. 





Capacity ranges up 
daily. 


to 9000 Ibs. 








“Full Information On Request” 


JOHN WERNER & SONS, Inc., 713-729 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘Very Best’’ Belting and Specialties 
for the Candy Manufacturer 


ERY EST 
oss ELTING 


Special Glazed Enrober Belts in either 
single or double texture—white or black 
finish. 

Enrober Feed and Delivery Belts—sewed 
on the bias—especially constructed. 

Batch Roller Belts made of tubular wov- 
en material—edges reinforced and bound— 
with either tape or leather. 

Caramel Cutter Boards—improved con- 
struction—longer life. 


V. B. Products Mean Improved Construction 
and Longer Life at No Higher Prices 


VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Stop mounting production costs 
by MODERNIZING YOUR 


MACHINERY ... Re-equip 
NOW with 
LEHMANN 
NEW 912 


5-ROLLER 
High Production 


REFINER 









ete 


Distinguishing Features: 


Maximum output together with greatest possible 
fineness of chocolate . Comparatively little 


power required . . . Quiet operation, no vibration 
at any time . . . New roll design with most effi- 
cient cooling, even at maximum speed . . . Uni- 


form transfer of choco- 
late insuring a smooth 
product . . . Economy in 
time, labor and space. 


J. M. LEHMANN CO., Inc. 
Established 1834 . 
250 W. Broadway, New York, N.Y 
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your jobber and retailers, less sales problems for you, 
smaller selling costs, and better profits. 

Your distributor or jobber contact man, whether he 
be a salesman working for you exclusively or a broker 
selling your line, requires careful selection and much 
cooperation from you. You, in turn, must insist on 
his whole-hearted support in carrying out your sales 
policies, and, under no circumstances, allow him to 
shape them for you from day to day as situations arise. 
Right here, let me say that in my opinion, a weak sales 
policy is perhaps the greatest hazard of the small manu- 
facturer. 


Selective Selling 
Reduces Credit Losses 


So far, I have not referred specifically to cost, credit, 
or capital, but I am certain that each one of these bears 
a very close relationship to the success of the small 
manufacturer. The small manufacturer requires no 
elaborate or cumbersome cost system. His line and 
number of items should be relatively small. allowing 
him to check periodically the cost of the items being 
manufactured, as well as to take a physical inventory 
monthly. This gives him a true operating cost, and the 
necessary information for the profitable conduct of the 
business. 

Many small manufacturers do not have a definite 
credit policy, and while they may manufacture and sell 
profitably, they can still operate at a loss by unwise and 
indiscriminate extension of credit. There is no reason 
why a small manufacturer need sell the large number 
of accounts in a given area that the large manufactur- 
er generally does. He can select his accounts more 
carefully, and when he does, he naturally selects those 
who have ability to pay promptly, thereby eliminating 
collection problems and credit losses. By this method 
he will get a much better turnover on capital invested 
in accounts receivable. 


Adequate Capital 

I believe everyone will agree that necessary capital 
is the most important element in the success of the 
small manufacturer. If adequate capital is not avail- 
able, how can the small manufacturer hope to compete 
successfully with either the large or the small manufac- 
turer who has sufficient capital? Without the necessary 
capital, he is at a distinct disadvantage in keeping his 
plant modernized and in buying materials and supplies. 
He is also quite often compelled to lose his cash dis- 
count, which is very necessary to every manufacturer in 
times of narrow margin such as all of us are experi- 
encing today. 

I do not want to convey the thought that the small 
manufacturer can operate at a profit when the industry 
is generally operating at a loss. I do know, however, 
that he can successfully compete and return a net profit 
per dollar of sales or capital invested. 





Dodge & Olcott Veteran Dies 
DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY has informed its 


friends of the demise on August 10, of one of their most 
esteemed employees, Lewis Vreeland, 81. He devoted 62 
years of loyal service to his firm, refusing to consider a pen- 
sion until last year. The entire staff of Dodge & Olcott 
mourns his loss. 
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The Making of a 
Fine Package Line 


A Package of Chocolates is known by the 
character of its coatings 


HE quality of the chocolate will make or break 
t. success of any package line, regardless of the 
quality of centers or the embellishments of the con- 
tainer. There is a pronounced trend among sub- 
stantial confectioners toward a recognition of the 
public taste for real fine quality chocolate. The 
candy business is always good on products in which 
quality is the first consideration. Merckens Choco- 
late Coatings are the foundation for many of 
America’s finest package chocolates. 


Let us submit Samples without cost or obligation 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


SUR bdin tas cwwaes 25 West Broadway 
Ps Wicked ctenc Sc ss neaenens 131 State St. 
RA PRIUS 6 oe cn <cewecaces 412 W. 6th St. 


CHICAGO: Handler & Merckens, Inc., 

£ckc teebiaiee deniers 180 W. Washington St. 
DENVER....Western Bakers Supply Company 
SALT GARE CREE ci 56s000%s W. H. Bintz Co. 





Use Merckens Chocolate Coatings on your Fall Package Line 
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ENOUGH TO PAY FOR THE SUGAR 


MIKRO - PULVERIZER 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
BY REDUCING YOUR COSTS ON 
POWDERED SUGAR 





& Many confectionery and chocolate manu- 
facturers have proven that the Mikro-Pulver- 
izer quickly pays for itself in power savings 
alone. 


e Dustless in operation it produces 4X, 6X 
or ultra-fine powdered sugar without fans, 
cyclones, separators or bolters. Capacities 


from 200 Ibs. to 6000 Ibs. per hour. 


e Even though your requirements are small 
or you are now buying suger already pulver- 


ized, you should investigate now. 


io Send us a small sample of your powdered 
sugar for fineness analysis, and tell us how 
much you need per week or month. No 
obligation, of course. 











PULVERIZING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


127 VALLEY ROAD 
ROSELLE PARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Cool Your Chocolates on BURMAK CRACK-LESS 


A NEW BELT — Single Texture Price 
DOUBLE TEXTURE CONSTRUCTION 
SINGLE TEXTURE FLEXIBILITY 
SMOOTH BOTTOMS — LONGER LIFE 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


401 S. HERMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 























ANALYSTS CONSULTANTS CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





Ring Ting Candy Shops, Inc., Evanston, Ill, has re- 
cently reorganized and expanded. A high grade line of 
box chocolates and 5c bars will be sold through the whole- 


sale and retail trade. The firm will continue its six retail 
outlets in Chicago, Evanston, Oak Park, and Wilmette. 

t C. R. Walton is president and Charles Holzheimer, vice 
president and sales manager. 


LABOR ATORI ES, ING. George T. Wigmore, Treasurer of Peter Paul, Inc., Nau- 


gatuck Connecticut, died August 14, 1936. 








Thomas Kerr, sales manager, Kerr’s Butterscotch Co., 
has recently visited their Canadian factory and is now back 
in Brooklyn. 





- ‘ ‘ : P 
in the National Candy Company, St. Louis, Mo., reports a net 
S pecialls ts income of $137,492 for the six months ended June 30 equal 
. to 36 cents a share on common stock after preferred divi- 
# h emi stry of | dend against net loss of $152,225 for the first half of 1935. 
| 





a acao D ro d ucts W. H. Beier, formerly with Brecht Candy Company, Den- 


ver, Colo., is now superintendent at Diament, Inc., Chicago. 





MANUFACTURERS OF Daniel Kornblum, formerly many years with D. L. Clark 
’ Company, Pittsburgh, is now representing Nutrine Candy 


t |_| PEOMETER Company, Chicago, in the Detroit, Mich., territory. 


Karl Fenton Keefer, Vice-President of the Curtiss Candy, 
died on August 18. Mr. Keefer was a graduate from the 
University of Chicago, class of 1911. He was a member of 
Phi Gamma Delta, the Inter-Fraternity Club and Birchwood 
Lodge No. 1012, A. F. A. M., Illinois. Mr. Keefer was with 
the firm since 1917. 





for determining Cocoa Butter 





SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, New York, have re- 


202 EAST 44TH ST. - - - - - - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. cently put a new pineapple flavored Life Saver on the mar- 
ket. 














National Tea Co., Chicago, has announced that their con- 
solidated sales for the four weeks ending August 15, 1936, 
Ne amounted to an increase of 11.97% as compared with sales 
in the corresponding period in 1935. 














Sales of Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., Cincinnati, dur- 
ing the eighth 4-week period of the year, ending August 8, 
showed an increase of 14% over sales for the same period 
of 1935. Sales thus far in 1936 are 2% over 1935. 





Regional meetings of National Brand Stores, a coopera- 
tive grocery chain, were held from August 18 to Septem- 
ber 11 in eleven cities. Headquarters are in Chicago. 


Frank M. Dilling Passes 


FRANK M. DILLING, retired president and head of the 
board of directors of Dilling & Co., Indianapolis, passed 
away August 13. Mr. Dilling founded the tirm 48 years 
ago. At the Paris World’s Fair in 1900 Mr. Dilling took 
the grand prize on hard candies. 

Ed. S. Dowling continues as general manager, together 
with Guy Cronkhite, President; J. A. Cox is Vice-President 
<== and Charles Gebhart, secretary-treasurer. 





LOCAL JOBBER 


FROM YOUR 
on DIRECT FROM 


™ FERBO CO. 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


F you are not a _ sub- 

scriber, send your order 
today—so you will not miss 
a single issue of the manu- 
facturer’s “magazine of use- 
ful information.” One Year 
$3. Two Years $5. 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


Daily News Building, Chicago, III. 








Gelatine 


Where to Buy It 
for 
Marshmallows 
Biscuit Toppings 
Icings 
Crystal Gelatine Co. 
PEABODY, MASS. 


Branch Offices-Warehouses: 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Cleveland.,, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 








“ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS 
MERIT 
CONFIDENCE” 


Confectionery manu- 
facturers will find it 
profitable to further 
acquaint themselves 
with the advantages 
offered by writing 
to the advertisers in 


THE 
MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 





== The 
ACME LINE 














® KETTLES 

© MIXERS 

® COOLING SLABS 

© PANS 

® CONTINUOUS 
COOKERS 

® MARSHMALLOW 
BEATERS 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 


ACHE COPPERSMITHING SEX 


2535 Maypole Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














SUPPLIERS 


% Keep your sales story ac- 
tive—continually—in the vast 
market for confectionery 
equipment and materials. 

A display advertisement in 
this Adlet Section will accom- 
plish it at low cost. 


Write for Information 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
Daily News Building—CHICAGO, ILL. 














"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong.” 

















The SIMPLEX VACUUM COOKER 


A revolution in the technique of 
cooking and cooling fondant, taf- 
fies, etc., as well as hard candies. 


Manutactured by 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO 


Distributed by 

SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY MCHY. CO. 
Sole Agents 

15 Park Row New York 
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FOR 


SLABBING PURPOSES 
KR EM OL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bidg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 


Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 
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P %. CITRIC ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


TARTARIC ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


CHAS. 


PFIZER 


AND CO., INC. 


MAMUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
81 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
444 W. GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


sooium 
CITRATE 
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PECTIN CANDIES 


COMPLETE READY TO USE 





SPEAS MFG. CO.--K.C.MO. 
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Bunte Brothers Raises Pay 5% 
Effective September 5th 


ALL the factory and office employes of Bunte 
Brothers, Chicago, received a 5 per cent increase in 
wages the fifth of this month. Announcement of the 
boost in pay by this general line firm, which is one 
of the largest in the country, was made to THE MAn- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER by Ferdinand Bunte, the 
vice-president. The wage increase in the factory and 
office became effective September 5. 


Hard Candy Problems 


(Continued from Page 25) 

from a properly balanced formula and processing has 
been perfect. It is natural for sugar to crystallize 
and all that keeps it in the clear and unstable state is 
the absence of sufficient water to permit freedom of 
motion when crystals start. Soon after enough sur- 
face moisture has been attracted sugar begins to dis- 
solve and as this solution becomes saturated the first 
sugar crystals begin to separate. This is particularly 
true of abnormal conditions of weather where one 
day will be hot and the next cold and one will be humid 
while the next will be dry. 

Assuming, therefore, that all precautions have been 
taken to ensure a perfect hard candy its life will be 
short unless it is cooled in conditioned atmosphere 
where a relatively low humidity is maintained and then 
packaged in an hermetically sealed container. Visi- 
bility of the package is also to be desired, but if the 
contents are dull and lifeless this will not add ma- 
terially to sales appeal. It has been said many times, 
and will still bear repeating, that the package in which 
confections reach the consumer are individual store 
rooms and should be considered as such. It is the 
only way the manufacturer can assure himself of the 
safe delivery of his product. 





Wilbur-Suchard Eastern Sales Groups Meet 


EASTERN Salesmen of Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., 
journeyed to the home office at Lititz recently for plans on 
an extensive fall sales campaign. E. M. Hankard, General 
Sales Manager, outlined the general asnects of the Robinson- 
Patman Act and its relationship to Wilbur-Suchard and the 
chocolate industry. He declared that “with the Robinson 
Patman Act eliminating the ruinous practice of special dis- 
counts, fake advertising allowances, etc., salesmanship will 
again come to the front.” 

A week later Mr. Hankard talked before the meeting of 
the Western Sales Group in Chicago. 





Deran Confectionery Co. Expands 
In Move from Boston to East Cambridge 


THE Deran Confectionery Company, Inc., formerly of 
Boston, moved on September 1 to larger quarters at 134 
Cambridge street, Lechmere, square, East Cambridge, Mass. 
The firm, which started from a small plant, now occupies 
a four-story building. The Deran line includes penny pieces, 
nickel bars, fancy packages and bulk goods. 





Open Brokerage Office in Orlando, Florida 


EDWARDS & BARDOLE, confectionery brokers, have 
opened an office in Orlando, Fla. J. M. Edwards, one of 
the partners, has been active in the candy business for 18 
years. L. A. Bardole, experienced in merchandising, has 
been for thirteen years with the S. S. Kresge Co. The firm 
is representing the Reed Candy Co., E. H. Edwards Co., 
Fascination Candy Co. of Chicago, and Scharf Brothers Co., 
New York City. 
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CANDY PACKAGING 
ANID MERCHANDISING ANDS 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BETER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





The Legal Aspect of 


IMITATING the Other Fellow’s LABEL 


ig IS usually not a difficult matter for either the 
layman or the lawyer to decide whether a valid 
trade-mark has been infringed. But, in the same gen- 
eral category of unfair competition it is sometimes a 
very difficult matter to determine whether there are 
grounds for legal action on account of the imitation, 
intentional or otherwise, of his label or wrapper by the 
other fellow. 

It is not easy to design a label or a wrapper which 
is original and distinctive and altogether different from 
the other fellow’s. Simulation to a certain extent as 
to colors, arrangement, style of type, etc., is well nigh 
unavoidable, but Chinese copies are inexcusable. 

Competition should be fair and honest. A Candy 
Manufacturer who produces an article of recognized 
excellence and merit, who devises an original name 
and label or wrapper for his product, has the right to 
reap the reward of his labor and ingenuity and not 
have his rights trespassed by an imitator. 

Color cannot be exclusively appropriated by any 
manufacturer. Peculiar and distinctive arrangements 
of colors may become the exclusive insignia of a manu- 
facturer’s product and capable of protection from un- 
fair competition. 

When a manufacturer intentionally uses the same 
general arrangement of colors, lettering and size of 
type used by another manufacturer, which produces 
an effect likely to deceive the average person, he is an 
infringer and should be punished accordingly. 

It sometimes happens that the imitation of any par- 
ticular detail on a label or wrapper cannot be inter- 
fered with, yet the imitation of several features result- 
ing in the same general effect, sufficient to create con- 
fusion, has been considered unfair competition. 

It is not necessary for a consumer to be painstaking 
in making his selections. It is not necessary for him 
to carefully compare competitive labels and wrappers 
to avoid making a mistake in selecting the article he 
wants to purchase. This is especially true of articles 
which sell at comparatively low prices, such as candy 
bars. If he cannot easily and readily distinguish the 
difference in appearance of the real and competing 
article, he will be deceived and the manufacturer of 
the real article will have a legal remedy against the 
imitator on account of unfair competition. 
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*By WALTER C. HUGHES 
Trade Mark Counsel of the N. C. A. 


National Confectioners’ Association Bulletin 


Generally speaking, special features of a wrapper, 
label, carton, etc., do not become technical trade-marks. 
However, if these special features are arranged in 
some such manner as to become the means of identify- 
ing the manufacturer's product, in that event, they par- 
take of the nature of a trade-mark and any attempt 
of another manufacturer to imitate them would be un- 
fair competition. 





Cellophane Christmas Brochure 
Suggests Many Packaging Methods 


THE “Cellophane Division” of E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company has recently issued a brochure 
entitled “A Study of Christmas Buying,” which fea- 
tures the many uses of “Cellophane” in adding glamour 
and sales appeal to Christmas packages. The attrac- 
tive booklet which is profusely illustrated, suggests 
many wraps and ties for confectionery. The materials 
include printed Cellophane wrappers, bands, bags, rib- 
bons, and cords in many styles. 


THE CELEBRATED Mickey 
sponsors a product for the 
Ph. Wunderle Company. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The item 
is soft Jujubes, packed at- 
tractively in 5c boxes pro- 
duced by Gair. The popular 
animated figure of Mickey is 
carried throughout the de- 
sign of the individual pack- 
ages and the counter display 
carton. 
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OF BUSINESS 


CONTINUES UPWARD 





This map represents business conditions in every state of the Union as shown in 

















September, 1936, issue of “Nation's Business “ official publication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


GAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1935 





Business Conditions 

AS above indicated, the Barometer of Business Activity for 
July was at its highest point since September, 1930. Despite the 
heat and drouth, July showed little of the traditional mid-sum- 
mer slackening in trade and industry. With crop shortages, 
wheat and Chicago corn futures passed $1. Food prices re- 
sponded sympathetically. Industry continued active, steel lead- 
ing with output about the year’s peak. More freight cars were 
on order July 1 than at that date since 1929. 





Sales 7.8% Over July, 1935 


INCREASE of 7.8% in July confectionery sales com- 
pared with July, 1935, was reported by the Department of 
Commerce. Sales of manufacturers of chocolate products 
competitive with confectionery dropped 9.8%, but all other 
confectionery manufacturers reported a rise of 10.1%. Sales 
of manufacturer-retailers increased 13.5% over last year. 

This year’s summer season sales for May, June and July 
were 0.1% below those of 1935 for all groups combined. 


Exports Gain 12.6%, 

EXPORTS for the first six months of 1936 of chocolate 
and other confectionery from the United States to all foreign 
markets amounted to 6,956,492 pounds valued at $1,111,005. 
This represented an increase of 12.6% in quantity and 11.5% 
in value over January-June, 1935 shipments. 
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BASED ON INFORMATION BY DUN & BRADSTREET. INC 


Kentucky May Call Special Session 
To Repeal Candy and Gum Tax 


IT is understood that Governor Chandler of the state 
of Kentucky is going to call a special session in the very 
near future for the repeal of the 20% retail sales tax on 
candy, chewing gum, nuts, etc., which went into effect 
July 1. 


Literature on Robinson-Patman Act. 


AMONG the organizations which have published litera- 
ture pertaining to the Robinson-Patman Act, which may be 
of interest to confectioners, are the following: 

National Confectioners’ Ass’n, 111 West Washington, 
Chicago—July and August bulletins, United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Ass’n, Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C.— 
“Analysis of Provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act”; New 
York State of Distribution, Inc., 570 7th Ave., New York— 
three pamphlets, entitled, (1) “Important Construction of 
the Wording of the Robinson-Patman Act,” ($1.00); (2) 


“National Distributor Should Know About the Robinson- 


Patman Act,” (25c); (3) “What Manufacturers Should 


Know About Robinson-Patman Act,” (25c); Trade Assn. 


Executives, 200 5th Ave., New York—“Conference Proceed- 


ings on Robinson-Patman Anti-Discrimination Act,” (25c). 


The Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., has 
issued a survey of extracts from statements made in com- 
mittee hearings and congressional debate throwing light 
on the interpretation of doubtful passages in the Act. 
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Rose fllbion Fi. yer 


FORMS, CUTS and TWIST WRAPS 
500 to 850 pieces per minute 


Lower your production cost with this remark- 
able machine. It is the last word in automatic 
wrapping of HARD CANDY, TOFFEE, CHEW- 
ING GUM, and other types of plastic materials. 


R 
TRANSPARENT CELLULOSE OR WAXPAPE 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE AT MAXIMUM SPEED 


WRAPPED IN 


MERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


11 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














N. C. A. Vice President Kelly Names Duties 


*By A. M. KELLY 


Executive Vice President, 
National Confectioners Association 


HEN the Executive Committee met on June 27, 

it was most fortunate in its selection of an en- 
ergetic and able leader, Mr. Thomas J. Payne, of the 
Reed Candy Company of Chicago, as our President. 
In Mr. Payne, we have a chief executive, willing and 
anxious to give all the time and effort required for the 
efficient conduct of the affairs of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association. 

For several administrations past, it has been realized 
that too many duties have fallen upon the President 
and that it has been impossible for him to enter into 
and direct all of the activities that have claimed his 
attention. 

The appointment of an assistant to the President, 
sufficiently versed in the problems of the industry, as 
well as known to the majority of our members, has 
been considered for some time, and this year the Execu- 
tive Committee honored me by electing me to the post 
of Executive Vice President. 

As Executive Vice President, I shall be an assistant 
to the President, his right-hand man; act in an advisory 
capacity, and do all the things for the industry that he 
cannot take time to carry on, but that he feels should 
be done for the best interests of the industry. 

I have already been assigned several duties: such as 
the reorganization of the system of State Chairmen, 


IN his first statement to the industry since his ap- 
pointment to the newly-created office of Executive 
Vice President of the Association, Mr. Kelly herewith 
outlines some of the functions within the scope of 
his many activities. 


abandoned during NRA times, and assistance to the 
chairmen of various committees, particularly the com- 
mittee handling our industrial relations with Federal 
and State administrations. I expect to co-operate with 
the Membership Committee in a drive for an increased 
number of members, so our Association will be more 
fully representative of the industry as a whole, in the 
consideration of the many problems that confront us. 

I was greatly encouraged in accepting my appoint- 
ment after my first interview with President Payne, 
and by the enthusiasm and the intense interest evi- 
denced by him and his desire to better moral and eco- 
nomic conditions within the industry. 

With such leadership we should be able to follow 
and develop the policies set by Senator Brock and his 
predecessors. We know that there are many benefits 
that can be developed for the industry through closer 
co-operation and the whole-hearted support of our 
membership. We require the enrollment under the 
banner of the National Confectioners’ Association of 
every candy manufacturer in the country in order that 
at all times the Association is representative of a united 
industry. 





How to Stimulate Salesmen to Sell Profitable Items 


(Continued from Page 27) 
to do so are just a waste of time and money. There- 
fore, it seems obvious to me that the first thing for 
the sales management to do is to make sure that it 
has no dead wood in its set-up. 

Second, having eliminated the dead wood so that 
the men upon whom the stimulating devices are tried 
are all capable of really responding, it is of next im- 
portance that the sales management makes sure that 
whatever stimulating devices or methods are used 
shall be selected from the viewpoint of the salesmen’s 
own natural interest. As everyone knows so well, all 
too frequently a sales manager urges upon a sales- 
man the need of doing thus and so in a certain man- 
ner and to a certain extent when, as a matter of fact, 
to do that particular thing and devote the required 
amount of time to it may be merely benefiting the com- 
pany—but definitely very unfavorable to the sales- 
man. It is, of course, difficult enough to get a sales- 
man to do something that is either difficult or unpleas- 
ant, or requires real sales ability, and it is practically 
impossible to get him to do this when he is defeating 
his own interests by doing it. 

In this connection, let me suggest that we ought 
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always to remember, as salesmen and as human be- 
ings, that every salesman really has a family to pro- 
vide for—has clothes he wants to buy—has amuse- 
ments he wants to attend—has savings accounts he 
wants to build up, and that, consequently, making 
money and making money now is the one big objective 
of his life. 


I emphasize this matter deliberately because I know 
from observation that in case after case general man- 
agements and sales managements feel frustrated when 
they can’t get results out of sales forces, and all the 
time one simple little barrier was in the way—namely, 
that they had not really recognized the salesman’s own 
interest when they built their plans for stimulating him. 

Let me at this point assure you that I would be the 
last in the world to assert that salesmen care only for 
money. Of course that is not true. Stimulation can 
very frequently be achieved by appealing to the sales- 
men to do that which will benefit his employer. A 
well trained, well selected salesman when properly 
approached will respond to this appeal, and will put 
forth much effort in response to this appeal, but he 
cannot be expected to do so if only his employer bene- 
fits and the salesman’s own interests and needs have 
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a Riegel Papers are used in many of 
he the nation’s leading candy packages, 
ly, for our line of over 130 packaging 
wn papers fills almost every candy need 
m. from printed caramel wrap to fancy 
he box covering. Manufacturers in other 
caie fields have also found that the broad 
an range of our packaging lines enables 
es- us to meet their individual require. 
A ments with papers that combine 
rly attractiveness, economy and produc- 
yut tion efficiency. Send for our packaging 
he portfolio. 
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PAPERS 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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of FLOSSINE 


The Candy Mat Supreme! 


We maintain a complete 
department for cutting, 
dieing out and emboss- 
ing our products to suit 
your specific require- 
ments. 


Samples on Request 


\\ E are proud to say that, among our cus- 
tomers, are found the names of some of the 
smallest confectioners in the country, as well 


as some of the largest. 


Our aim is to give 


them all our full cooperation and the bene- 
fits of our long experience in making paper 
for the candy field. You can also enjoy the 
benefits of lower costs by using SWEETONE 
PRODUCTS run on high speed machines of 


our own origination and construction. 


DIPPING PAPERS 
SHREDDED PAPERS 


GLOBULAR 

PARCHMENT (Plain and Printed) 
GLASSINES CANDY MATS 
WAX PAPERS (Plain and Embossed) 


EMBOSSED PAPERS 
PROTECTION PAPERS 


CHOCOLATE 
DIVIDERS 


BOATS and TRAYS 


DIE-CUT LINERS 
PARTITIONS 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


(If we are not already supplying same). 








not been considered. Simultaneously the salesman 
must be made to see how by providing this benefit for 
his company he is also benefiting himself. 

In conclusion let us summarize my own opinions 
on how to stimulate salesmen to sell profitable items. 


1. Make sure that the items on which you are going to 
urge salesmen to put forth additional effort are really worthy 
of greater effort—which means the quality and price are 
such as to give real value to the ultimate consumer and 
hence important to the trade. See .that the appearance is 
such that it makes the value immediately recognizable. See 
that it is backed up by general delivery, packing, collection 





GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, Ine. camsrince Mass’ 


Representatives in: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles 











and other general service of the manufacturer, of a char- 
acter that really backs up a salesman after he has succeeded 
in getting his trade to buy and push the product. 

2:“Having picked the right article as a profit maker and 
backed it up with proper general service for the salesmen, 
then use letters, contests, bonuses, telegrams, beneficiary 
commissions, prizes or any other means of keeping the 
salesman’s attention riveted on the profit maker and his 
interest in it stimulated. 

3. The important thing is probably not which of the 
various .stimulating devices is selected as is the circum- 
stances in which the stimulants are applied. 

4. Never apply a stimulant which does not appeal to the 
salesman as being in his own interest. After you have 
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WINDOW displays of high quality and appealing design are again petites Ghats mannan Ui Ge tektene of Uneede aa ee 


packaged 


Here are two fine examples featured by merchandising minded manufacturers. The Whitman 


higher priced 
display, in full color appropriate to the season, stands 36” high and 24” wide, and is scored to fold down to 21x24". The Gobelin dis- 


play, same size, radiates the atmosphere of Mothers’ Day. 
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Produced by Brett Lithographing Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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caling vin SCOTCH CELLULOSE TAPE 


makes possible more attractive packages 
at a saving in labor and material costs! 
NO WATER REQUIRED 


Scotch Cellulose Tape seals instantly with slight 
pressure—no water required. Fully transparent. 


Makes possible a variety of attractive packages that 


remain sealed and preserve product-freshness until Beck view of the sbove package showing how 

opened by the consumer. Scotch Cellulose Tape reduces the quantity of 

Scotch Cellulose Tape also available in ten attractive expensive decorative material used in peckas- 

colors. ing and at the same time makes sure that materia! 
will not slip or loosen. 


Send coupon for special introductory trial offer. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. COMPANY 


Patented under one ore of 
ents: Nos. 1357020, 1779588, 18141 Ae, elo ree 


1954805, 1959413, Re. Nos. 18742, 19198. 
PRET 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Gentlemen: Please ship to me through my wholesaler the offer | have checked: 





o Oo 
6 rolls, 14” x 2592” Transparent Scotch Cellulose Tape. $6.90 90 rolls, 4"«2592" Tronaperent Scotch Cellulose Tene. .$2.30 
1 new Heavy Duty Dispenser ........ 2.60 6eeeneene 1 new Heavy Duty Dispenser .... .. 1.40 
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SALES BUILDING PRIZES 


for 


Dealers and Salesmen 





6-Piece Cocktail Set 


Your own salesmen—jobbers’ salesmen—dealers— 
everybody wants the “Tipple Tumbler” cocktail shaker. 
It has “flash” and appeal. Done in sparkling Satin-Ray 
aluminum. Bakelite top and bottom insulate hands from 
cold. Wili not leak. Non-clogging strainer. Cups and 
tray to match. Step ahead with your promotion plans— 
be out in front with West Bend sales-building ideas. 


We manufacture a complete line of utensil and gift ware 
prizes. Write for suggestions and quantity prices! 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 


WRAPPING 


DEA MACHINES 


FAST-EFFICIENT- RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 
turers both large 
and small prefer 
EAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling | along with 


rupted operation. 
use the world - ag "IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and unchal- 
lenged! .y unqualified 
——- your protec- 

Two AP. available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 


Er Sodas. oo 


pieces per ~The, com 
gation will prove these 
machines are adapted to 
your most exacting re- 
quirements. 

































WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING | MACHINE CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. ---U.S. A 
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taken care of this personal interest, you can have a real 
chance of selling him—stimulating him to do something 
that will benefit the company. 

5. Make sure that not only is the task we ask of a sales- 
man one which he can see will benefit him if he follows 
the instructions given, but finally, it is vital that really live 
salesmen exist in the organization which we seek te stimu- 
late and that these live human beings are kept constantly 
sold on the fact that their sales management is fair and 
knows what is is doing. 


JUVENILE PREMIUMS 
* By KOLAR 


Specialist on Premium Usage and Their Creation 


N a previous article I pointed out how an appar- 
ently effective premium item can unexpectedly 

prove a dud when the featured celebrity is suddenly 
removed from the public eye or falls into disfavor. 

I now wish to illustrate how the use of some ordi- 
narily attractive and desirable premium toy or gadget 
can result in injury to a child and bring about a law- 
suit. Naturally—no specific names will be mentioned 
but at least some of the cases cited are well known to 
most manufacturing confectioners. 

A very popular confection selling at five cents, has 
for many years made a practice of enclosing various 
wood, paper and metal premiums in their package. A 
very simple and apparently harmless paper gadget was 
introduced and by means of a tiny rubber band. This 
gadget was given‘a certain action so popular with the 
youngsters. ”Howev er, through a bit of carelessness a 
child suffered an injury to the eye and a lawsuit fol- 
lowed. While the general public did not hear about 
this accident, the jobbers and dealers did, and of course 
this did not help to stimulate sales. 

At the Chicago Century of Progress was exhibited 
many odds and ends swallowed by folks of all ages 
and recovered through the surgeon’s skill. These items 
included just about everything from the commonplace 
tack to false teeth. However, items swallowed by chil- 
dren were by far in the majority. Many of the items 
shown were not swallowed but did lodge in the victim’s 
throat, and in certain cases caused strangulation before 
the doctor could arrive. Needless to say, several of 
the items shown were recognized as of the dangerous 
type of premium. 

All too frequently the metal premium in the low 
priced class is made of tin with harmful coloring, and 
at times has sharp, even jagged edges, which besides 
inviting cuts can bring on infection and damage suits. 
The news of one such suit or even just the accident 
spreads like wildfire, and the effect on sales is immedi- 
ate. So then—in considering metal, glass, or composi- 
tion premiums, all these factors should be given con- 
sideration. 


New York Premium Show Sept. 28-Oct. 2 


THE Atlantic Coast Premium Exposition which will be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, September 28 to 
October 2 will feature 110 exhibits of premium merchandise 
suitable for premium users in the candy and many other indus- 
tries. 

The Round Table Conference of the Premium Advertis- 
ing Assn., held in conjunction with the show, will feature 
many helpful discussions. Among these will be “Basic 
Problems of Premium Advertising” by Prof. Neil H. Bor- 
den, Harvard School of Business Administration, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and ¢ ‘Fitting Premium Appeal Into the Com- 
plete Sales Plan,” by E, E. Peterson, United States Print- 
ing & Lithograph Co., New York. 

Further details may be secured from Secretary Howard 
W. Dunk, 105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


TO PUT YOUR 


SALES STORY 


BEFORE THE CANDY BUYERS 


OF AMERICA FOR THE COMING YEAR IN THE 


DIRECTORY OF THE 
CANDY INDUSTRY 


MR. CANDY MANUFACTURER: Now is the 
time! Don't make the mistake of ignoring the 
requests of hundreds of substantial candy buyers. 
They ask you to place before them for ready ref- 
erence in this convenient Annual Directory a 
summary of the lines you manufacture. 


The candy buyers of the nation want your cat- 
alog briefly outlined in this consolidated catalog 
of the American confectionery manufacturers. 
The 1936-1937 Fifth Annual Edition closes in 
September. 


Hold the business you have and get more! 
Here is the biggest good-will builder and business 
getter you can invest in! 


We possess recent letters and hundreds of re- 
quest blanks returned from users of the last edi- 
tion asking for the 1937 Directory. We can 
show you that the biggest buyers of the industry 
use this Directory frequently. Believe it or not 
—some chain organizations have asked for extra 
copies! Jobbers, too, are wholeheartedly en- 
thusiastic for it! 


Your advertising message in just this one edi- 
tion will keep your story before these buyers a 
year! No other advertising compares with it in 
value or low cost. 


Act now! Write for further information. 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


PUBLISHERS OF THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO - 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 


- 300 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“Saye” 
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One encMaving 
HHALFTONE - GOLOR 





DAY AND NIGHT 


ENGRAVING 
408 PEARL ST., NEW YORK © BEcuman 3-4708 
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JUMP YOUR SALES 


Dour avrite CANDY f 
BREWER ‘ ) J ASSORTMENT Pt8 sare 
BOARDS 


O-D-D P-E-N-N-I-E-S 
TAKE HOME A BOX OF 
will do it. 













ssessseses: 


Send for our 
Catalogue of 
Money 
Makers. 


CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 


The Largest Board and Card House in the World 
CHCAGO, U.S. A. 

















Reprints... 


of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER may be obtained in quantities of 
100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 
mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 
you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 


Write for prices to: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON ESSENTIAL OILS, SYN- 
THETIC PERFUMES—Issued by Schimmel & Company, 
New York City. 

FOOD AND DRUGS ACT NOTICES OF JUDG- 
MENT INDEX TO NOS. 10001-20000—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

FACTS ABOUT BENZOATE OF SODA—Issued by 
Seydel Chemical Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

WEST BEND GIFT WARE —A striking new catalogue 
displaying an entirely new line of gift ware. Issued by 
West Bend Aluminum Company, West Bend, Wis. 

HANDLING GOODS BY THE LIFT TRUCK-SKID 
PLATFORM SYSTEM NO. 116—A circular briefly de- 
scribing and fully illustrating the handling of foods by the 
lift truck-skid platform system. Issued by Lewis-Shepard 
Co., Watertown, Mass. 

PROTECTOID TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 
MATERIAL—A sixteen-page leaflet profusely illustrating 
new, rigid transparent containers, transparent wrapping, 
window containers and all other uses of transparent wrap- 
ping material. Issued by Celluloid Corporation, New York 
City. 

MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS BOXES SAY “MERRY 
CHRISTMAS”—A colorful folder featuring corrugated 
shipping boxes. Issued by Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

THE HUMAN SIDE OF SALES STRATEGY—A 
helpful booklet featuring the premium idea in selling. Issued 
by Autopoint Company, Chicago, Ill. 

SIMPLIFIED APPARATUS FOR TECHNICAL 
SUGAR COLORIMETRY—A booklet illustrating and dis- 
cussing the use of colorimeters for measurement of sugar 
color. Issued by Department of Commerce, Washington, 
DD. <. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PROCESS IN- 
DUSTRIES—Bulletin 101—A pamphlet describing and 
illustrating fabricated ‘process equipment in various metals. 
Issued by Edge Moor Iron Works, New York City. 

THE STORY OF CALIFORNIA ORANGES AND 
LEMONS—A book containing up-to-date information on 
the citrus industry and dietetic values of citrus. Issued by 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 

FRITZSCHE BROTHERS SEPTEMBER - 1936 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST—Issued by Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York City. 

DIPPING FRUITS AND FLAVORS—CONFEC- 
TIONER’S PRICE LIST—Issued by Blanke-Baer Extract 
& Preserving Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

EMBOSSED UNIFOIL SAMPLE BOOK~—A booklet 
containing an assortment of entirely new designs in em- 
bossed foils for packaging purposes. Issued by Reynolds 
Metals Company, New York City. 

STORE MODERNIZATION NEEDS—A brochure 
containing an analysis of the physical condition and appear- 
ance of approximately 8,000 small and medium-sized stores 
and service establishments in 23 selected cities, revealing 
modernization needs. Issued by Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Future Bookings Fallacy 


(Continued from Page 21) 
tions and the manufacturer is not in a position to 
comply, the customer has the right to sue the manu- 
facturer for damages; whereas the manufacturer has 
no legal grounds for suit unless shipping instructions 
are given, even though he has manufactured the goods 
and is ready to make delivery. 

This practice may become a serious industry prob- 
lem if the manufacturers should find themselves over- 
stocked toward the close of the season and are com- 
pelled to unload their stocks at low prices. The evil 
of improper future bookings should be corrected by 
declining all orders without specific shipping dates. 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City | 


I 4™ sorry to report 
that the Middle West 











has undergone one of the A tag 
most severe summers in | 

the history of the country, | that 
Iowa will have about a half 

crop of corn, and the re- means 
mainder of the states will something 
have practically nothing. 


Kansas City just expe- 
rienced the all-time record 
of 44 consecutive days with 
the temperature over 100 
degrees, and during that 
time we had only 44/100 
of an inch of moisture. In They are all made from 
spite of the above condi- tested formulas properly 
tions they are buying some balenced with 

candy for fall and it is the 
consensus of opinion that 


a have a fair fall N U [ O M O | | N E 





* * - 

Harry Sifers of the Sifers Confection Co., Kansas City, Nulomoline insures a fresh, wholesome appearance and Retained 
Mo., is in upper Michigan (when this article is being writ- Freshness—which means prolonged shelf life and good eating. 
ten), spending a few days cooling off. The following buyers : ; ; 
were away this last week on vacations at all points of the There is no substitute for quality—-USE NULOMOLINE. 
globe: Harold Kimball, candy buyer for John Blauls & Write for formulas and practical suggestions for the 


Sons Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa; Harold Jacobson, president 
of the Northwestern Candy Co., Des Moines, lowa; Her- 
man Pappenbrock, president of Roddeweg-Schmidt Candy 


Co- Davenport, lowa; Al Duddenhoeffer of the AH. Dud- | | THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


type of candies you wish to make. 


Bartlett Candy Factory, St. Louis, Mo. We all envy them | Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 
their trips, and I don’t = ges. 120 Wall Street New York 
I saw Jean Wuhlfkuhler the other day. Jean is the candy Western Office: 333 Ne. Michigan Ave., Chienge, Mi. 











buyer and one of the officials of the Walt T. Hall Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. He told me the following story, which I 
hope you will enjoy: 

Jane: “If that boy never necks you, why do you go 
around with him?” 

Joan: “Oh, he’s such a relief after a hard day at the 
office.” 


When You Want To Be Rid 
Of WEATHER WorRrIES 


* * * 


O. W. Taylor, of the firm bearing his name at McGre- 
gor, lowa, had the following quotation lying on his desk 
the other day when I called upon him: “All a man wants 
is a wife dumb enough to think him a wonder and yet 
smart enough for him to be proud of.” Not so bad, eh? 

o* * * 

The St. Louis jobbers held a picnic at one of the parks a 
few weeks ago and during the day stories came in for their 
part of the program. The following one was told by Joe 
Runtz, one of the South St. Louis leading jobbers to Bill 
Milligan of the General Candy Co.: “That was a rough 
person you were out with last night.” “Yes, I was never 
so pawed in my life.“ “Well, did you finally get the upper 
hand?” “No, but I did manage to hang onto the one on 
my knee!” 





x * * 
Mrs. Fogel, wife of Herman Fogel, one of Des Moines 
candy jobbers, recently underwent an operation for appen- Uniform Controlled 


dicitis. I am glad to report she is at home and doing fine 
and hopes to be up and out in a few days. 





Conditions for 








> Se Cooling Tunnels, 
Ed Ejichenauer, of the firm bearing his name at Musca- | Saiian sad Dipping pee wpe 7 el tage ved 
tine, Iowa, recently returned from a visit to the big city, Rooms, Hard Candy + + x 
his first trip to New York. He was delighted with the city Departments, Pan Eliminate S and Autumn spoilage and 
and intends to make repeated trips there, so he advised me. Rooms, Starch Rooms, ays due to adverse weather conditions. 
He also said he was reminded of the following story: Raw MaterialandFin- Ross installations are profitable investments. 
Pat had gone home to Ireland and was telling about New ished Goods Storage. Get our recommendations. 


York: “Have they such tall buildings in America as they 
say, Pat?” asked the parish priest. “Tall buildings, ye ask 
sur?” replied Pat. “Faith, sur, the last one I worked on I 
had to lay on me stomach to let the moon pass.” 

+. . * 


Hymie Zorinsky, candy buyer for M. Venger. & Sons, 
Inc., Omaha, Nebr., recently returned from a visit to New 
York where he spent several weeks renewing old acquaint- 
ances. He reported a wonderful trip. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





WE HAVE DISCONTINUED 
manufacturing everything but fudge 
specialties and will sell the follew- 
ing very cheap: 1 Mogul, 4 Savage 
marshmallow beaters, 150 Ib. capacity, 
Peanut roasting department, 4 Reed 
whippers and bowls, Chocolate melt- 
ing kettles, 10,000 starch trays with 
starch, Chocolate machinery, etc., Sim- 
plex Steam cooker, Cooling slabs, etc. 
Above subject to prior sale. Write 
for lowest cash price. The Max Glick 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—CREAM BEATER 
depositor, steel slab, Mills drop ma- 
chine direct driven with ten sets of 
moulds, mixing machine, ice machine, 
fudge trays and fudge rods, gas cook- 
er. Reasonable. H. L. Feldman, 
2500 W. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—HARD CANDY 

equipment: 2 Savage Model S Size 
3 Fire Mixers, 7 ft., York Batch Roll- 
er, 2 Herald Forced Draft Furnaces, 
Power Cut Drop Machine, 3x5 Water 
Jacketed Cooling Table. NATIONAL 
TEA CO., 1000 Crosby St., Chicago, 
Ill. C. E. Kafka. 





ONE CONTAINER EQUIPMENT 
Corp. heat sealing machine complete 
with motor, suitable for heat sealing 


cellophane bags. Machine is brand 
new. P. O, Box 526, Lynbrook, L. 
las. %- 





FOR SALE: ONE CUT ROLL 

Machine. One Herold Hot Blast 
Furnace complete with Blower. One 
Savage Fire Mixer. All in good con- 
dition. Mrs. Stover’s Bungalow Can- 
dies, 1206 Main Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





FOR SALE: ELECTRIC DIPPING 

Tables, Cream Beaters and Coolers, 
Chocolate Kettles, Semi-Automatic 
Ball Machines, Automatic Ball Ma- 
chines, Ball Machine Cutters, Cream, 
Depositors, and many other items, all 
rebuilt and guaranteed by us. John 
Werner & Sons, Inc., 713-729 Lake 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 2 GREER AUTO- 
matic Chocolate cooling and packing 

conveyor tables. Good as new. Brecht 

Candy Company, Denver, Colorado. 
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A BALL BEATER, MADE BY 
Savage Bros., three foot, excellent 
condition. Also, one Savage Marsh- 
mallow beater practically new. Ad- 
dress G7363 % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE: BAUSMAN CHOCO- 

late Refining machines, two in tan- 
dem connected; also one Bausman 
Chocolate Refiner complete with two 
kettles. Write for price. Chase 
Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


FOR SALE: MODEL K KISS 

Wrapping Machine in First Class 
Condition. Also Drop Machine with 
a few sets of extra rollers and ten 
horsepower Mears Kane automatic gas 
steam boiler. Address F-6363, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE: GENERAL ELEC- 

tric D54 Condensing Unit and No. 
40 Unit Cooler. Ideal equipment for 
cooling wholesaler’s small storéroom. 
Address E-5365, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: THREE COPPER 

revolving pans first class condition. 
Address E-5368, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE—2 Champion Bon Bon 

Basket Machines, 1 Champion Pea- 
nut Cluster Machine with Greer 
Packing Table and 1 Inman Box 
Making Mathine. Nutrine Candy 
Company, 419 W. Erie Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—LATEST TYPE 

Bausman Decorator for 24 in. en- 
rober. Twinplex Stick Candy sizing, 
Twisting, Cutting machine with cool- 
ing conveyor. Vacuum fumigator, fif- 
teen feet by five, complete. Chase 
Candy Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—ECONOMY ENGI- 

neering Company’s steel, portable, 
500-lb. capacity, twelve foot lift, hand 
operated steel elevator. Platform 3 
feet square. $75.00. Chase Candy 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 























LEARING HOUSE— ]] I 


e MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—MOST MODERN 

cholocate coating equipment, 24-in. 
National Equipment and Greer, with 
all attachments. Wolfe Peanut Coater, 
complete. Cheap prices for quick sales. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Co., 
Inc., 318 Lafayette Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 








FOR SALE — 32” BAUSMAN 
Decorator. 
Ferguson-Haas Caramel Wrapper. 
Ideal Caramel Wrappers. 
Springfield Continuous Cooker. 
38” Copper Revolving Pans, steam 
coils and plain. 
Hildreth double arm pulling ma- 
chines. 
Many other items. All rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Savage Bros. Co., 2636 
Gladys Avenue, Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE—TWO AUTOMATIC 

Sucker Wrapping Machines, com- 
plete with motors attached, very at- 
tractive prices. Address G-7357, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 








FOR SALE: SINGLE BAUS- 

man Coating Disc Machine, with 
two kettles, belt drive; and one 
group of two Bausman Coating Re- 
finers, hooked in tandem, together 
with two kettles, belt and drive. In 
perfect condition. Chase Candy Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE: 50 SINGLE WING 

Knickerbocker sample cases No. 79; 
complete with fibre glass tray covers. 
These cases are in fine condition and 
can be had at a very reasonable price. 
Address C3363, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Iil. 





NOUGAT CUTTER, BATCH 

Warmers, Nutpicking Machine, 
Starch Trays, Time Clock, Scales, 
Small Continuous Cutter, Mills Cara- 
mel Sizer, Electric Bon Bon Tables, 
Display Jars, Display Racks, ete. L. 
C. Blunt, 1647 Blake St., Denver, 
Colo. 





FOR SALE: DISCONTINUED 
Chocolate and Starch Room Ma- 

chinery. Akron Candy Company, 244- 

248 Sumner Street, Akron, Ohio. 
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